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Honoring Dr. Tilden 


From a personal letter by Rev. Helen 
Line Case we take the following paragraph: 
“We shall miss Dr. Tilden in the college, 
the church, and the community. The 
memorial service at the college Monday 
morning was beautiful. Lovely flowers 
and delightful music added much. Rep- 
resentatives of the faculty, students, 
Masons, Rotary Club and Chamber of 
Commerce spoke feelingly. Dr. Carpenter 
gave a beautiful tribute to Dr. Tilden and 
a stirring challenge to those of us who are 
left to carry on his work.” 

At this service Professor Wynn read 
the Scriptures and Dr. Carpenter offered 
prayer. Professor Fadner spoke for the 
faculty, Mr. Edwin George for the stu- 
dents, Mr. McClure for the Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr. Woolsey for the Rotary 
Club, Mr. Mead for the Masonic Order, 
and Dr. Carpenter, of the Peoria -Uni- 
versalist church, gave the main address of 
tribute. The services closed with a bene- 
diction by Mr. Case of the Galesburg 
Universalist church. The chapel was 
beautifully decorated and was crowded by 
students and friends. The following is the 
tribute of Prof. Fredeic Fadner, who 
spoke for the faculty: 

“There is an old, old story in an old, 
old Book of an old, old prophet by the 
name of Elijah. It seems that this old 
prophet had served his God faithfully all 
the days of his pilgrimage and had finally 
come to the time when he must give up 
his labors and leave them to a younger 
enthusiast—his friend Elisha. And the 
story goes on to say that ‘It came to pass, 
when they were gone over the Jordan, that 
Elijah said unto Elisha, Ask what I shall 
do for thee, before I be taken away from 
thee. And Elisha said, I pray thee, let a 
double portion of thy spirit be upon me. 
And he said, Thou hast asked a hard thing: 
nevertheless, if thou seest me when I am 
taken from thee, it shall be so unto thee; 
but if not, it shall not be so. And it came 
to pass as they still went on, and talked, 
that, behold, there appeared a chariot 
of fire, and horses of fire, and parted them 
both asunder; and Elijah went up by a 
whirlwind into heaven.’ And the story 
records that the mantle of Elijah fell 
from him and floated to the feet of Elisha, 
and that when Elisha saw his master thus 
taken from him he cried: ‘My father, my 
father, the chariot of Israel, and the horse- 
men thereof!’ 

“Emerson somewhere has said that it 
is base, and that it is the one base thing 
in the universe, to receive favors and to 
render none. When I contemplate that 
wonderful story of earth’s loyalties, that 
truly wonderful story of the devotion 
and the sacrifice of the good and the great 
of this our earth, I am always more or less 
inwardly conscious of a certain lack of 
balance between these loyalties and my 
own poor weight of gratitude. 


“We have recently been celebrating the 
birthday of Abraham Lincoln, one of the 
choicest examples of earth’s loyalties. 
We have had our attention called to the 
sacrifices of his life. We have been re- 
minded of the bitter disappointments and 
discouragements that were his portion 
in those trying years. It’s a sad story— 
the story of Lincoln, but it is an heroically 
beautiful one. 

“So we are met this day in the memory 
of another great loyalty. President Tilden 
was devoted to an ideal. Through more 
than twelve long years he pursued that 
‘blithe perpetual escape.’ But though it 
led him through many a lonely vigil as 
well as battlefield, he never once com- 
plained, he never once faltered, he never 
once lost courage, but with a characteristic 
heroism he struggled over moor and fen, 
over crag and torrent, until the night was 
done. 

“But a memorial service such as this 
should mean more than an expression of 
gratitude for his loyalties. It should 
mean more than an enjoyment of a sense 
of having done our duty for the passing 
of a friend we loved. It should mean 
more than a pleasing consciousness of 
having been here and listened to glowing 
tributes and to touching music, the while 
feeling something well up in our hearts. 
In short, it should mean more than a 
fine emotional satisfaction. If this our 
service means nothing more than an ex- 
pression of sympathy and we leave this 
hall without having rescued something 
dynamic from the experience, it will be a 
hollow mockery signifying nothing. It 
will be naught but sounding brass and a 
clanging cymbal. It could not be at all as 
President Tilden would have wished. He 
was never given to such vanities—no, not 
President Tilden, our prexy, as we loved 
to call him. But I am sure that it would 
give him the keenest satisfaction this 
moment, could he know that this service— 
memorial in the truest sense—were a 
service of rededication to the ideal that 
he struggled so long to realize. Therefore 
these memorial rites become a challenge 
to us all to go forth from this gathering of 
his friends, firmly resolved to keep the 
vision, to follow the Gleam, to carry on 
and to make good for Lombard College 
that which he was himself denied to 
see. 

“So as we linger here and behold that 
chariot of fire and those horses of fire 
and see him taken from us as by a whirl- 
wind into heaven, we too may cry out: 
‘My father, my father! the chariot of 
Israel, and the horsemen thereof!’ Then 
picking up his mantle that has fallen at 
our feet, let us recross the Jordan, and with 
a double portion of his spirit, go forth to 
the accomplishment of that work for 
which he gave the last full measure of de- 
votion.” 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH e 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


WHO ARE THE UNIVERSALISTS? 

HE Universalists are a body of Christians who 
came out from Baptist, Methodist, Congrega- 
tional, Episcopal and other churches in the 

latter part of the eighteenth century, because they did 
not believe in everlasting hell and did believe in the 
everlasting love of God. The preacher from whose 
work the organization came was an Englishman, 
John Murray, who to the day of his death remained 
in fellowship with the Church of England. Before 
John Murray in every century of Christian history 
and in many countries there were teachers and 
preachers of Universalism. Since the death of John 
Murray the teaching has spread in all Orthodox 
churches until it is safe to say that in the North at 
least the vast majority of church members have dis- 
carded an everlasting hell as an essential part of 
Christian faith. 

Universalists believe more, however, than uni- 
versal salvation. They believe in the universal Father- 
hood of God, the spiritual authority and leadership 
of His son Jesus Christ, the trustworthiness of the 
Bible as containing a revelation from God, the cer- 
tainty of just retribution for sin, and the final harmony 
of all souls with God. 

Their idea of punishment is that it is inevitable 
if we break the laws of God, but merciful in its cer- 
tainty because it tends to drive us back to a life with 
God. Their idea of Christ, held in different forms by 
different people, is that, whatever his nature, he is our 
supreme guide, helper, comforter and friend, and that 
the Christ life of faith and service is the one great 
good to strive for. 

Their idea of the Bible is that it is a precious but 
not a perfect revelation of God, and that God has 
gone on speaking to His children since the last book 
of the Bible was written. Universalists believe much 
more about revelation than people usually think, 
and they are as unanimous about this as a church can 
be—for they have steadfast faith that God is speak- 
ing to-day in nature, in all science, in all history, in 
every person and in the voice within. ‘ 

Universalists are believed by many people to be 
unusually kind in their relations with one another and 
with other people, overcoming evil with good, cheer- 
ful and hopeful, strongly convinced that this is a 
good world because it is God’s world, and that there 
is good in everybody. 


Such a report of us is consistent with our faith 
and with the lives of our saints. We wish that we 
were more like that. Universalists as a whole want 
to be that kind of folks. They are strong for charity, 
social service and social justice, because they believe 
in a heaven for everybody, and that everybody is an 
agent of a good God to start that heaven here below. 
They get discouraged with themselves oftentimes 
because they do not accomplish more, but they realize 
that too much concern about results comes from 
pride, and that results can be left with God. 

They would like to have our Southern people 
know them better. Misunderstanding is hard for 
anybody. They do not want to tear down faith. 
They want to build it up. They want people to be- 
lieve more, and they see a whole generation growing 
up believing less. 

The way our teachers and preachers put things, 
Universalists are convinced will help many a young 
person through his doubts to the joy of faith. After 
all, is it not more important to believe in God and in 
Christ and in the good life here and the better life 
beyond, and to work unselfishly for one another, 
than it is to believe strictly in accordance with the 
doctrine of any one church? Universalists are out 
against the doubts and fears and temptations of 
people—not against the beliefs and practises of other 
churches. Behind all forms and expressions of belief, 
true Universalists look for genuine love of God and 
man and rejoice when they find it. Behind our own 
forms and expressions, we believe that members of 
our neighbor churches may see something of the same. 

Universalists have many favorite texts. Here 
are three: 

“What man of you having an hundred sheep, if 
he lose one of them doth not leave the ninety and 
nine in the wilderness and go after that which is lost 
until.he find it?” (Luke 15 : 5.) 

“For this is good and acceptable in the sight 
of God our Saviour, who will have all men to be saved 
and to come to the knowledge of the truth.” (1 Tim- 
othy 2 :3, 4.) 

“For I am persuaded that neither death nor life, 
nor angels nor principalities nor powers, nor things 
present nor things to come, nor height nor depth nor 
any other creature, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
(Romans 8 : 38, 39.) 
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DR. Q. H. SHINN 

O Southern number of the Leader would be 
complete without reference to Quillen Hamil- 
ton Shinn, and as no editorial reference can 
possibly be adequate, the best thing we can do is to 
recall to our people the life of Dr. Shinn written by 
Dr. McGlauflin, disguised by the title “Faith with 
Power.”’ This book was put out in 1912, under the 
auspices of the Missions Committee of the Board of 
Trustees of the Universalist General Convention, 
Dean McCollester, Dr. Shutter, Dr. Hall, Dr. Betts 

and Mr. Skeels. Only a few copies are left. 

From the autumn of 1891, when Dr. Shinn began 
his missionary journeys in the United States free 
from the conflicting demands of a parish, until his 
death in September, 1906, he was the great home 
missionary of the church. In 1893, he became the 
General Organizer of the Y. P. C. U., in 1895 General 
Missionary of the General Convention, and in 1899 
Southern Missionary. 

The bubbling, enthusiastic, friendly personality 
of Dr. Shinn is the thing remembered now when formal 
addresses are forgotten. Nobody could tire him out, 
discourage him or beat him down. One could hardly 
say he was tolerant of other views, but he was straight 
out with what he had to say in disagreement, and his 
heart of love conquered enmity. 

Quite naturally to some folks the only way to 
show our respect and love for him would be to say 
what he said and to do what he did. But the true 
way is to be ourselves as he always was himself, work 
with our talent, not with his talent, say our words, 
not his words, and emulate his spirit of faith and 
service. 

Dr. Shinn has been gone twenty-two years. A 
generation has come on that does not know him. 
A real service to that generation would be to com- 
municate the outstanding facts of his life. 


* * 


THE SOUTH 


O American with a sense of history fails to re- 
spond when an informed man begins to talk 
about the South. The very oldest settle- 

ments, St. Augustine and Jamestown, are in the South. 
The Southerners rallied to the call of Lexington and 
Concord, furnished the Commander-in-Chief for the 
Revolution, and took a large part in winning Ameri- 
can independence. Southern statesmen helped draft 
the Constitution and Southern votes as well as North- 
ern made it a reality. 

No story in American annals is more fascinating 
or instructive than the story of the South. To bea 
good American one ought to know the historic back- 
grounds of the Southern states—the lives of the great 
men and women, the economic forces that helped 
make them what they are, the story of the growth of 
literature, art, science, religion. 

There are Southern universities on which rests 
a heavier responsibility for progress than rests on 
seats of learning in any other part of the country. 
What the University of Virginia, Vanderbilt, Duke, 
Sewanee, Hampton, Tuskegee, and others are doing 
fills Americans with pride. 

In the story of the religious growth of the South, 


our Universalist preachers have taken an honorable 
part. We never have had many ministers or many 
churches. Some that we have had have not done 
much. But along the way there rise the figures of 
strong, humble, courageous, consecrated men who 
have insisted that there can be no true gospel without 
the good news of Jesus, that God loves and cares for 
all His children. That was the message of Father 


’ Clayton, of Father Inman, of J. C. Burruss, of Q. H. 


Shinn, of James Billings, and William Ives. 

The Southern contribution of cheer, of culture, 
of hospitality, of honor, of balanced living, of leisure 
—disappearing though they may be in sections be- 
fore the march of industrialism—will come back as a 
part of the national life when God has made the pile 
complete. 

The Southern faults and weaknesses, class pride, 
race prejudice, partisanship, indolence, like innum- 
erable Northern faults as ugly and dangerous, will 
be cast off in the advance of the race. 

K * 


ARE HUMANISTS A BIT DOGMATIC? 


N the Western Unitarian, H. G. Creel objects 
to the statement of a reviewer that underlying 
humanism, as the term is used in the Unitarian 

Church, “‘is faith in the universal order of which our 
human life is but a part.” To Mr. Creel the very 
genius of humanism lies in its ability to discard the 
assumption of universal order, and everything else 
that is metaphysical. The true attitude of the 
humanist, he asserts, is to be agnostic on such a mat- 
ter. He believes that he would “jeopardize his ability 
to grow were he to pin his faith to an assumption 
which even theologians since Kant admit themselves 
unable to prove, and against which scientists since 
Darwin have brought such manifold and damning 
evidence.’ So the beliefs go—in God, immortality, 
even in the sublime order of the universe. What re- 
mains is a wonderful ‘faith in the ability of men to 
live on bravely, joyously, ethically,” without these 
comforting securities. 

We have no desire to criticize the humanists, 
but rather to praise them for following their light. 
It is a wonderful thing to see men bearing testimony 
to the fundamental truth that right is right, whether 
God is God or not, and that this life on earth is a 
valuable end in itself. 

The thing that puzzles us a bit is why the as- 
sumption of “universal order’ is dogmatic and the 
assumption of “no universal order’ is not dogmatic. 
For, in spite of the claim of agnosticism, that as- 
sumption is implicit in everything Mr. Creel says. 

And we are bothered too by the rather naive im- 
plication that one can not be true to the spirit of 
liberalism if he has religious faith. 

Why are we less open-minded, less willing to ad- 
just ourselves to new truth, less of a liberal in short, 
because we are ready to bet our lives on the existence 
of God, the existence of universal order and the im- 
mortality of the soul? It is a faith with us, not a 
matter of demonstrated fact. But if it can not be 
proved that these great, cheering, inspiring faiths are 
backed by facts, it can no more be Dp oa that they 
are not backed by facts. 
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There seems to be a feeling on the part of some 
of the humanists that the theists must of necessity 
be under some yoke of bondage simply by being theists. 
It is possible. Men may be slaves of an idea. But 
they can just as easily become slaves of the idea that 
to be courageous we must get rid of God and walk 
alone. We do not believe it. 

* * 


THE SOUTHERN NUMBER 


N an issue of the Christian Leader to be circulated 
I especially in the South, it seems to us important 
to give much space to the modern standpoint 
about the Bible. We do not say Universalist stand- 
point. There is nothing sectarian about scholarship. 
The Universalist standpoint is the modern one. It 
happens that in this issue the modern standpoint is 
stated by Miss Royden, a member of the English 
Church, Dr. Jefferson, a Congregationalist, and Dr. 
Burris Jenkins, a Christian. 

The Southern workers say emphatically that the 
big hurdle they have to leap to make an impression 
is the hurdle of the infallible Bible. The moment a 
man sees that the Bible can be a source of light and 
leading without being infallible—even a greater 
source—then that man becomes emancipated. He 
sees the other words of revelation as well as those in 
the Bible. He rejoices in the teachings of science. 
He regards his fellow men as parts of Divine Revela- 
tion. The articles in this issue on the Bible ought to 
help make the modern view clear. 

The contribution of Mr. Petrie will be a surprise 
to those who think that a Unitarian can not possibly 
have a vital spiritual religion, or a deep reverence for 
Christ as Christ. 

Dr. Tout of Missouri, though holding to a Biblical 
‘method more conservative than that of most Uni- 
versalists, makes clear the fact that Universalists 
believe more in the certainty of punishment than do the 
Orthodox. In this issue also many workers give us 
pictures of the field. From the Universalist Herald, 
which Mr. Rasnake is editing with such consecration 
and ability in Georgia, we take one of the strongest 
editorials in behalf of the National Church in Wash- 
ington which has thus far appeared. Coming from the 


Southern field, it comes with double significance. 
* * 


WHAT WE DO WITH OUR LEISURE 


N what level of life do we move when we are all 
alone and neither asleep nor busy? What 
thoughts pass through our minds? How do we 

use our leisure? In various Lenten meditations and 
sermons these questions have been addressed to us. 
The Rev. Donald B. Aldrich, D. D., rector of the 
Church of the Ascension, New York, preaching in 
Holy Trinity, Boston, put it concretely when he said: 
“Many a man is confident about himself when he is 
hard at work, and also when he is asleep, but the two 
periods do not quite fill the day. There are little 
gaps at either end. What do we put in those gaps?” 
The kind of man that we are can not be described 
alone in terms of the work that we perform. It must 
be described also by what we think, feel, do or long 
for when work is over and we are alone. Is it money 
that keeps popping up before us as the supreme good 


of life? Isitpower? Isit pleasure? Isitsome dream 
in which we always figure in a way to win the homage 
and applause of our fellow men? These thoughts 
make us and describe us. 

Perhaps none of these thoughts come to us. 
Perhaps in our leisure we like to look on beauty of 
art, of literature, of nature, or to contemplate ex- 
amples of human kindness or nobility; or to think 
about the Infinite Goodness and how it has over- 
shadowed us through the years. Perhaps we like 
best of all friendly talk with those near and dear to us. 
All such likes and all our dislikes make us and de- 
scribe us. 

We fool ourselves completely by thinking that 
the momentous things of life are the decisions we make 
in our business. They have their significance. But 
according to these preachers and writers on leisure 
the momentous things of life happen when the pres- 
sure of business is over and we are alone. 

We confess it is a staggering, a sobering, an in- 
spiring thought. 


ok * 


WE SUPPORT DR. ATWOOD 


N a recent issue of the Christian Century, says a 
correspondent, “I saw a brief note about a 
resolution passed by the last convention of the 

Alabama Universalists regarding a change in our 
Five Principles to the effect that assent to these 
principles be no longer required. I have seen no 
reference to it in the Leader. I wish you would dis- 
cuss it in an editorial.” 

Both the Florida and the Alabama State Con- 
ventions have passed resolutions expressing venera- 
tion for the “five points,” but urging a change in our 
rules for taking candidates into our churches, that no 
assent to any creed be required, “so that the Uni- 
versalist Church in expression as in fact may become 
a church of the free spirit.” To bring this about an 
amendment to the constitution of the General Con- 
vention would -have to be adopted, striking out of 
Article III, section two, the words “‘providing always 
that the principles above stated be subscribed to.” - 

In his annual address at Hartford last October, 
Dean John Murray Atwood said: 


“T would like to recommend further to this Con- 
vention, in the spirit of the Joint Report, that our con- 
ditions of membership in the Universalist Church be 
altered so that they shall be simply a declaration of a 
purpose tolive the Christian life, and that any statement 
of principles shall be kept and put forth by the church 
as its teaching and attitude at the time, but that sub- 
scription thereto shall not be required as a condition to 
church membership. This is a position, I may say, that 
I have long advocated. It ought not to be more difficult 
to join the Universalist branch of the Christian Church 
than it is to enter the Kingdom of God. Now it is.” 


The General Convention is a year and a half 
away. We have many important things to do be- 
tween then and now. We have no desire to start a 
debate on the matter at this time. But to answer our 
correspondent and to make our position clear to 
others, we wish to say that we endorse fully the re- 
marks of Dr. Atwood, and will lend our support edi- 
torially and personally to the movement to change 
the constitution as suggested. ; 
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What Christ Means to Me 


John Clarence Petrie * 


SOT long ago a Unitarian clergyman wrote to 
) } me, “So you have used the expression, ‘Our 
Dh I am much touched. For he is our 


recognize it or not.” 

Two years ago I-became a member of a Unitarian 
church after a flirtation that had gone on for four or 
five years. Like a great many who have revolted 
from Orthodoxy, I knew what I did not believe, but 
had very little notion of what I did believe—if any- 
thing. I had to accept the God principle. I had had 
a good foundation in scholastic philosophy, which 
with all its defects does accomplish one thing at least 
for its followers—it gives them an almost unshak- 
able confidence that the universe is not self-starting 
and self-maintaining and that the Primum Movens 
Immobile must be sought farther back than the theory 
of evolutionary development. But I not only did 
not use the'term ‘“‘Christ,” I abhorred it. Jesus was 
to me a teacher and no more. 

Then I began reading Martineau. There stood a 
Unitarian who was open-minded. He objected to the 
name Unitarian because it seemed to imply that its 
bearers knew all about the nature of God, and because 
it seemed to close the door to Trinitarianism and all 
other theologies. Martineau felt that the circle of 
theological speculation might again be completed 
some day and the educated world return to the doc- 
trine of the circumcession of the Three Divine Per- 
sons. And Martineau did not want to see the Uni- 
tarians in the position that Rome had occupied in the 
days of Galileo. _ 

And then I began somehow, perhaps under Mar- 
tineau’s influence, perhaps under the influence of some 
really liberal Christian men on the faculty of the 
Disciples’ College in my city, perhaps from reading 
the Christian Century, whose program of social action 
I call Christian no matter what I may think of its 
theology, perhaps from reading Stanley Jones and 
Maude Royden and Canon Streeter—perhaps all of 
them together did the business, perhaps none—but 
I began to see that the influence of Jesus was due to 
something outside his teachings. 

Rabbi Klausner, for example, in his “Jesus of 
Nazareth” points out that Jesus’ teachings were not 
original. Not a word of the Lord’s Prayer, not a 
sentence of the Sermon on the Mount, not a syllable of 
the Golden Rule, but might be found somewhere 
in the writings of Jews before the birth of the Master. 
Even his miracles, after one had made allowance for 
the exaggerations of evangelists and the accretions of 
a none too critical piety, were not astounding. Klaus- 
ner asserts that the prophetic office in Israel was 
usually associated with wonder working. 

Sherwood Eddy came to speak to the local college 
constituency. I went to listen. What was it about 
the teachings of Jesus that had gripped Eddy to make 


*The Rev. John C. Petrie is pastor of the Little Rock Church 
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him go out to India? What was it that, in spite of 
the liberalizing of his Christology, compelled him by 
force to give up his expensive apartment to devote 
the saving to the causes of the poor and oppressed? 
I heard him quote the social teachings of the Gospels 
and I too felt not an intellectual conviction but a sort 
of divine compulsion. What was the secret? To me 
too it seemed that Jesus spoke the same words as 
other men, and yet what a difference in their appeal! 
The secret then could not be in the words themselves 
but in the person who spoke. Orthodoxy was on the 
right track in at least one respect—the power of 
Christ was Christ. No other explanation will ex- 
plain. Otherwise that Gospel had died just as 
it died when other men who preached it themselves 
died. 

I was once a school teacher. I learned then’ that 
precept is one thing and example another. I am now 
a father and I know that what I say is one thing and 
what I am another. My preaching may fall on deaf 
ears—my example is never lost sight of, particularly 
when it is not a good example. The teachings of 
Jesus about God and about man must have had their 
power, it seems to me, because they were incarnate 
in him. He did more than say “Seek ye first the 
kingdom—and all other things shall be added unto 
you,” he actually sought and proved. He did more 
than teach the utmost trust in God—he trusted even to 
Calvary and refused to accept an evil interpretation 
of the universe even at the point of his execution. 
The persistence not only of the belief that he had 
survived the tomb but the persistence of his teachings 
and example and the continuing outpouring of his 
influence even to the present, proved to me more than 
words that the good men do is not interred with their 
bones. He was the very incarnation of all I believed 
and believe of God and man. 

Is he a Saviour? Heis. I look about me and I 
see him saving drunkards and dope fiends. I see the 
Salvation Army out on the street corner every night, 
and I see the lasses passing about the streets. I see 
them doing for the poor what I can never do. No 
poor come to my church. Some of my parishioners 
would resent their presence. It would destroy the 
social tone we have. Nor would the poor and ignorant 
understand my gospel. They understand Christ, 
and the Salvation Army preaches Christ. It may 
preach him crudely, it may ignore critical scholar- 
ship, but it is reaching down and touching with the 
life of Christ souls who need him, and not learning. 

Am I drifting back to Trinitarianism? Will I 
next write a treatise on the Atonement? Perhaps— 
but I doubt it. Charles Hargrave once turned rather 
testily on L. P. Jacks, saying: “The poor! The poor! 
The church deals too much with the poor. The rich 
need us. The business men who are building up the 
resources of the nation need religion as badly as any 
one.” And to that I say, Amen. I know of no place 
where Christ would be more acceptable than in Uni- 
tarian churches. After all, the majority of us are still 
professedly Christian. And when last fall the Survey 
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Committee of the denomination reported a dissatis- 
faction with the lecture type of sermon that dominated 
Unitarian preaching too exclusively, I thought I de- 
tected a desire on the part of our laity for a more con- 
crete embodiment of religion. The criticism of over 
intellectualism leveled at Unitarians by Unitarians 
is another evidence that religion embodied in a human 
figure would be acceptable. 

To me he is a Saviour—not theologically. I do 
not believe he could wipe out my sins by dying on the 
cross. He is my Saviour because he went first and 
proved what I too may be. He is my Saviour be- 
cause of his appeal. I accept him, not as a divine 

‘authority. I can not go.back to the Gospel, put my 
finger on a text, and say: “There it is in black and 
white. He said it and that ends it. He is God and 
therefore could neither deceive nor be deceived. 
I accept with my eyes shut the whole scheme of 
heaven, hell and purgatory, angels, demons, last 


judgment, the loss of all unbaptized persons and all 
who can not recite ex animo the Athanasian Creed.” 

But he is to me what I ought to be to my chil- 
dren—a pattern, an incarnation of the life of God— 
what Grenfell’s mother was to him in his boyhood. 
He proves for me nothing by authority—by example 
and appeal he proves the universe. I think of him 
now as the unseen guest at my table. When I would 
be impatient with my children I think of-how he would 
come and push back my daughter’s hair with his 
hands so full of sympathy and love, and would say— 
perhaps nothing. He would not need to. Nor 
would I if I could be like him. 

I want my church members to be like him, and 
my Sunday school children. I want them to trust 
God and love their neighbors as he did. And I want 
them all to feel that even in the valley of the shadow of 
death they will fear no evil—for where God is there 
is nothing that can ultimately harm us. 


The Bible’ 


A. Maude Royden 


MJINCE love, by universal law, creates in its 
own image, it is vital that we should love 
the right God. Christians have looked for 
him in the Bible and have too much neglected 

his universe. To this mistake they have added 

the stranger one of trying to worship all the gods that 
they find in the Old and New Testaments. 

The Bible (they say) is “inspired’—the work 
of the Holy Spirit. If, therefore, you do not believe 
every word of it, you are blaspheming against the 
Moly Spirit. 

I point out that in many places it expressly, and 
in other places implicitly, contradicts itself. I plead 
that it is therefore impossible to believe it all. The 
answer is that, though it seems impossible, I must 
believe even contradictory assertions. This seems to 
me to blaspheme against the Holy Spirit. 

It is certain that my intelligence, such as it is, 
was given to me by God, and I devoutly wish he had 
given me more. 

I am convinced that reason is of God by the 
noble appeals to reason made again and again in the 
Old Testament and reiterated even with pathos by 
our Lord Christ in the New. I even believe that the 
light of reason is one aspect of the Spirit of God within 
me, and associate my understanding with the great 
promise of the Comforter. When, therefore, I am 
invited as a religious duty to believe that (for example) 
Christ was in the grave three days and three nights, 
and was also in the grave three days and two nights, 
my spirit rebels, and I altogether reject a demand so 
altogether unreasonable. If God expects me to be- 


*We republish this article by Miss Royden from her last 
book, ‘I Believe in God,’ with the special permission of the 
English publishers, Ernest Benn, Limited, and also of the 
American publishers, Harper & Brothers. The book has been 
reviewed in the Leader most favorably, both editorially and on 
the Book Review Page. It sells for $2.00. We acknowledge 
also with sincere gratitude the kind permission of the author, 
whom we regard as one of the greatest preachers and one of 
the noblest influences of our day.—The Editor. 


lieve things like this, he ought not to have given me a 
mind at all. 

I ask further how I am to believe in and worship 
one God only, “with all my soul and with all my mind 
and with all my strength,” and yet to believe in all 
the gods I find in the Bible! It is impossible to wor- 
ship with the mind and not perceive that there are a 
great many such gods. There is the God who is 
jealous and the God who is love. There is the one who 
inflicts his punishments on men, to the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate him, and the God 
of Ezekiel who says: “The son shall not bear the 
iniquity of the father, neither shall the father bear 
the iniquity of the son.” There is the God who de- 
liberately inflicts monstrous punishments upon those 
who offend him, and the God who makes his sun to 
shine upon the evil and the good and sends his rain 
upon the just and the unjust. It is unnecessary to 
enlarge upon all this: it is notorious. Our senseless 
idea of the work of the Holy Spirit in Holy Scripture 
has reduced us to this senseless and distracting worship 
of half a dozen gods, and our reiterated declaration 
that he is one God, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever, is mere verbiage. 

I should indeed save my readers from a discussion 
of the meaning of inspiration as applied to the Bible, 
which must appear to many of them a very slaying of 
the slain, but that I write for unlearned people, and 
have found the idea that Christians do, and more- 
over should, believe in a theory that the reason ut- 
terly rejects has received fresh impetus apparently 
from the war. It is not dead—I wish it were. 

When Protestantism began, and men rejected the 
authority of the church, they substituted for it the 
authority of the Bible. It seems that we must have 
some infallible authority, and, rejecting the church, 
which was at least alive and able, if unwilling, to go - 
forward, we put blind and superstitious faith in the 
Bible. The same need gives rise to the same super- 
stition now. The cataclysm of war has shaken or- 
thodox beliefs to their foundations, Men will not 
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endure this shaking: something they must have to 
hold on to. Nothing else offering, they will take to 
the Bible, and declare that here no mistake is pos- 
sible and everything is to be believed. 

I find that many people who can not adopt this 
reason-defying position are in some difficulty when 
challenged to explain what they mean by calling the 
Bible “inspired” at all. If the Holy Spirit did not 
seize upon the scribe or prophet and dictate to him 
as we do to a shorthand writer, what part had the 
Holy Spirit in the matter? Do we hold that Isaiah, 
Jeremiah or St. John were inspired in exactly the 
same sense, and no more and no less, than Shakespeare 
or Shelley? 

The very form of the question (and it has often 
been put to me in this form) suggests the difference 
in our points of view. I should reply that Isaiah was 
inspired “‘in the same sense” as Shakespeare or Shelley, 
but that “no more and no less” raises quite a dif- 
ferent question. 

What is inspiration but the Spirit of Truth ena- 
bling men to see and inspiring them to proclaim truths 
that others can not or will not see? It is the Holy 
Spirit within us which speaks—us, yet not us. When 
Professor Smithells writes: ‘““The discovery of even a 
small fragment of scientific truth produces on the dis- 
coverer an extraordinary sense of exultation,” and 
goes on to say, “Is this not to be explained by his 
having been the instrument of a revelation?” he is 
describing—and rightly explaining—a sublime, a 
majestic experience, which all of us when we forget 
to be theologians would call “inspired.” If such ex- 
perience of the truth comes to the scientist in his 
most inspired moments, and to the poet who declares 
it in immortal verse, these are the prophets of God 
at that hour, even if at others they lose their inspira- 
tion and fall back upon half-truths or silence. Let us 
then say boldly that this proclamation of the truth 7s 
inspiration, and base our belief in the inspiration of 
the Bible on our recognition of the fact that its writers 
were in this sense inspired. Is this not the real sense 
of inspiration? Or are we to suppose that the Holy 
Spirit makes no more of us than stenographers? 

It is the old question, the old difficulty, found on 
closer examination to be largely a question of words. 
As there is no final cleavage between divinity and 
humanity, because God is everywhere and in us all, 
so there is no final cleavage between the inspiration 
of Isaiah and the inspiration of Shelley. There are 
degrees of difference and no more. 

The Bible itself makes this clear, for within its 
own pages are differences of inspiration. It is futile 
to claim equal inspiration. for the first chapter of Isaiah 
or the sixth of Micah (to take instances at random), 
and for the second chapter of 2 Kings. Here they are: 


“Wherewith shall I come before the Lord and 
bow myself before the high God? Shall I come before 
him with burnt-offerings, with calves of a year old? 
Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams or 
with ten thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my 
first-born for my transgression, the fruit of my body 
for the sin of my soul? He hath showed thee, O man, 
what is good, and what doth the Lord require of thee 
but to do justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly 
with thy God?” 


Here is a prophet! Now listen to the writer of 2 
Kings: 

‘He went up from thence to Beth-el: and as he 
was going up by the way, there came forth little chil- 
dren out of the city and mocked him and said unto him, 
go up, thou baldhead; go up, thou baldhead. And he 
looked behind him and saw them and cursed them in 
the name of the Lord. And there came forth two 
she-bears out of the wood and tare forty and two chil- 
dren of them.” 


Is this inspired? Inspired by whom or by what? 
Which view of God is nearer the truth, this or Micah’s? 
And is the work of the Holy Spirit not the proclaiming 
of truth? 

No verbal inspirationist in the world but makes 
his own choice from the inspired text. The Psalms 
are read a thousand times for once that the Book of 
Judges is read—the Sermon on the Mount for one 
reading of the more vindictive passages in the Book 
of Revelation. Indeed, one has only to observe the 
fatuity of a theology which, while demanding belief 
in the deity of Jesus Christ, sets his words as re- 
corded by the Evangelists at the same value as those 
of any other writer in the Bible, to see how impos- 
sible it is to hold it honestly. I believe the Bible 
reaches a higher level of inspiration than any other 
collection of books in the world, and I believe that it 
reaches that level more consistently than any other; 
but I can not consent to believe that the words of the 
writer of Ecclesiastes, ““Be not righteous over much; 
neither make thyself over wise: why shouldest thou 
destroy thyself?’ are as valid for the Christian as 
Christ’s ““‘Be ye perfect even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect.” 

All truth is one and all truth is of God. To see 
and to proclaim the highest truth—this is inspira- 
tion. 

The quarrel about “inspiration” and “verbal 
inspiration” has led, however, to a misunderstanding 
of the nature of truth itself. To say that the Bible 
is not equally inspired throughout and that, for ex- 
ample, the first chapter of Genesis is nobler than 
the second, is, in the minds of many, to say that the 
second is “‘not true.”” Still more is it an indictment of 
the truth of either chapter to say that neither of them 
is scientifically or historically accurate. If it be not 
accurate, how can it be true? 

It is impossible to believe that such folly could 
still be seriously discussed in connection with any 
other writing in the world, and yet I know from 
experience that it is seriously discussed in connection 
with the Bible, and seriously troubles many Christian 
people. What then is meant by truth? Is it “true” 
to say of God that he ‘‘dwelleth in the light of setting 
suns,” and then to argue that we must now build our 
churches looking west instead of east? Is Bunyan’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” true? ” And if so, is it not rash 
to bind it up in one volume (as is sometimes done) 
with his “Siege of Mansoul,’’ which, obviously, can 
not also be true? If the life of man is a pilgrimage 
from the City of Destruction to the Celestial City, 
it can not also beasiege! But it is—both a pilgrimage 
and a siege; and God does dwell in the light of setting 
suns, as all but the blind can see if they look. 

“Do you believe in evolution?” I have been 
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asked, and on answering “yes,” “But how can you 
reconcile the theory of evolution with the first chap- 
ter of Genesis?” To which I reply that if my question- 
er will reconcile the first chapter of Genesis with the 
second chapter of Genesis I will readily undertake to 
reconcile both of them with the theory of evolution. 
Up to the present, however, it has not been done, nor 
can it be done if the reader insists on regarding poetry 
as a science or folklore as history. But there is a 
sense in which poetry is more “true” than science and 
folklore than history. 

“In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth . . . and God said, Let there be light and 
there was light, and God saw the light that it was 
good ... and the evening and the morning were 
the first day . . . and God said, Let us make man 
in our image . . . so God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God created he him; male and 
female created he them . . . and God saw everything 
that he had made, and behold, it was very good. And 
the evening and the morning were the sixth day.” 
If that is not both glorious and true I for one can 
recognize neither truth nor glory. That is the first 
chapter of Genesis. The second is not poetry so 
much as folklore. It is on a lower level, but it is pic- 
turesque and has its inspired moments. “The Lord 
God formed man of the dust of the ground and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and man 
became a living soul.’”’ Will you easily better that? 

The story of the Garden of Eden is folklore. 
Then, says the student of history, it is not true? It 
is more profoundly true than history. History is a 
more or less accurate account of events, and only the 
careful historian knows how much more often it is 
fess than more. Folklore is crystallized human ex- 
perience. How often have men sold their souls to the 
devil for the perilous gift of knowledge! How death- 
bringing has their use of it often been! . Knowledge 
is power, and power is used to destroy as well as to 
create. No wonder men have feared it! No wonder 
they distrust their own right to it! No wonder they 
are as terrified as attracted and attracted as terrified! 
Adam in the Garden of Eden, Faust in his laboratory, 
are the embodiment in the minds of men of this fear 
and this desire. Is the story of man’s longing for 
knowledge, and his death-dealing use of it, untrue or 
out-of-date? Let those who know something of the 
marvels of modern science and the horrors of modern 
war reply! It is indeed not God who brings death 
upon us, but we who bring it upon ourselves. Let us 
read the story of the Garden of Eden again, and re- 
member that as it is natural for man to blame woman 
for his follies, so it is natural for both to blame God. 

The deplorable part is that by mistaking accu- 
racy for truth and poetry for history we have nearly 
succeeded in persuading people that the Bible is a 
dull book. Most people know, for example, of the 
Book of Jonah that it contains a silly story about a 
fish, and seek to know no more. If they do seek, they 
find themselves involved in an argument of almost 
unbelievable futility as to whether the fish was a 
whale (but a whale is not a fish), and whether whales’ 
throats are so constructed as to make it possible for 
them to swallow anything so large as a prophet. I 
' do not know whether, if it is decided that the fish was 


a whale, Christian natural history will in future¥}be 
called upon to maintain that whales are fish, but I 
expect so. After all, if geologists have to believe that 
the world was made in six days, why should the natu- 
ralist escape? Is he a better man than the geolo- 
gist? 

. The astronomer can not be let off either. There 
is that dramatic story of Joshua who bade the sun 
stand still. I am always reminded in reading it of the 
story of Childe Roland in Browning’s poem. The 
hero suddenly found himself in the appointed place 
of doom and marveled that he had not recognized it 
before— 

“Not see? B ecause of night perhaps?—Why, day 
Came back again for that!’’ 


In after years I suppose the Browning Society will 
claim that Browning did not hold our views of as- 
tronomy, since he clearly stated that the sun “‘came 
back” on purpose to see the end of Childe Roland, 
just as it “stood still” for the destruction of the Amo- 
rites. 

That is nonsense. My quarrel with the verbal 
inspirationists is precisely that they take the noblest 
truths and make them into nonsense. Who would 
believe from their account of it that the Book of 
Jonah was one of the noblest in the Bible, and almost 
the only one with a sense of humor? 

To those who are seriously perplexed by this dis- 
tinction between “truth” and “accuracy,” let me 
quote a phrase so poetic and so true that neither the 
verbal inspirationist nor the scientist has ventured to 
distort or attack it; though most certainly it is not 
scientifically correct. 

“The stars in their courses fought against Sisera.”’ 
What can this mean? No astronomer will admit the 
possibility of the stars deviating by a hair’s-breadth 
from their appointed courses because Sisera was 
fighting the Israelites on earth. They were not there 
at the time, it is true, nor were any telescopes trained 
upon the stars that night; but they will declare that 
all was as usual, and we shall believe them. 

Yet this great phrase has come down to us and 
owes its immortal beauty to its imperishable truth. 
The poet knew that there is an order in the universe, 
whose outraged majesty must and will vindicate it- 
self. This truth has been expressed in the sublime 
tragedies of the greatest Greek poetry. It is re- 
iterated by the science of to-day. The sense of doom 
on the one hand and of mastery on the other alike 
bear witness to it. 

“Who sets his feet on law’s firm track, 
The universe is at his back.’’ 


“Whatsoever a man sows that shall he also reap.” 
When the strong are cruel and the successful abuse 
their strength, when the weak are violated and the 
innocent destroyed, there seems no remedy and no 
help; but the moral order of the universe, outraged, 
will vindicate itself at last. No man can fight against 
God. All things will be found to be against him. 

Is that true? It is truth itself, proclaimed in 
prophetic language. The stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera. The astronomer knows it. Only 
the verbal inspirationist does not. 

(To be concluded) 
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Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto 
my path.—Psalm HUG : 105. 


lieve that the Bible i is an infallible book, 
word for word inspired, and that every- 
thing between its covers is to be taken as literally and 
unalterably true. My mother would never permit 
any other book to be laid on top of the Bible on the 
table. She kept it scrupulously dusted on the out- 
side and scrupulously read on the inside. An ency- 
clopedia or other big book might be put into a dining 
room chair for one of us children to sit on, but never 
the Bible. The Bible was regarded by the genera- 
tion which is just gone as a sort of fetish, almost an 
idol, very nearly an object of worship. The word 
‘bibliolatry’’ might be applied to the attitude of 
that generation. It was sufficient in those days to 
quote the Bible, Old or New Testament regardless, 
and no matter who the particular writer, and that 
settled all controversy. “The Bible says so and so,” 
and that was the end of all discussion. 

How did we get that way? The Protestant 
Reformation under Martin Luther and his confreres 
got us that way. It is hard for some of us to under- 
stand that this view of the Bible is only about three 
hundred years old; but three hundred years is long 
enough to make paths in human brains that are ex- 
tremely hard to obliterate. The leading reformers 
themselves did not believe in an infallible Bible, but 
their followers gradually came to believe in it. Martin 
Luther did not; he spoke of the Epistle of James as an 
epistle of straw, while he almost worshiped St. Paul’s 
letter to the Galatians. His followers, fighting to 
clear the ground for Protestantism, and constantly 
running up against the authority of an infallible Pope, 
felt the need of an infallibility of their own to which 
to appeal, and, looking round for such a source of 
authority, they hit upon the Bible. This is the origin 
of the doctrine of the inerrancy of the Scriptures, 
which has been handed on to our time and from which 
it is so hard to struggle free. 

What is the effect upon our thinking? The effect 
is fundamentalism, a large group of Protestants— 
I may say a heavy majority of Protestants—who still 
believe in the infallibility of the Bible from Genesis to 
Revelation, with all the hard and fast attitudes of 
mind and spirit that would naturally ensue from such 
literalism. The result is, further, that one who holds 
to this post-reformation doctrine can not discuss any 
religious subject intelligently with one who has shaken 
free from it. The believer in infallibility quotes the 
Bible as his final proof, regardless of whether that 
quotation comes from Isaiah, or from Genesis, or 
from St. Paul or Jesus. If you ask him who uttered 
the words he quotes, and what was the time and what 
the circumstances under which they were spoken, he 
opens his eyes in wonder and amazement, and you 
can’t go on arguing with him. There is simply no 
common ground where the feet of the literalist may 
stand beside the feet of one who does not hold to the 


infallibility of the Bible, and where they may meet 
and carry on any fruitful conversation. 

For some three hundred years this position of 
Biblical infallibility held the main line in human 
thinking, and came down the track, with the green 
signals shining, with complete right-of-way, at sixty 
miles an hour. Then about seventy-five years ago 
another train gathered speed on a side-line, gained in 
momentum and rapidly gained in size and power, 
until by and by it also came roaring up the main line, 
in the opposite direction, at sixty miles an hour; 
and now the two have met head-on. The crash has 
been tremendous, and the casualties and fatalities 
have mounted up to great numbers. It could not be 
otherwise. About seventy-five years ago the scien- 
tific era and the industrial revolution were born to- 
gether, a lusty pair of twins. Darwin sprang his 
great discovery of the origin of species, and he was 
followed by countless scientists who demonstrated to 
anybody with an open mind the truth that life grad- 
ually evolved on this planet from a primal sperm into 
the most highly organized forms, that the record of 
it is all written clearly in the rocks, and that it has 
taken hundreds of thousands of years, possibly mil- 
lions, for this evolutionary process to bring us to the 
present hour. What these discoveries did to the ac- 
count of creation in Genesis was a plenty; and what 
they did to the old traditional biblical chronology of 
four thousand years of human life on the earth was 
plenty more. The Protestant churches are to-day 
crawling out of the debris of this collision between the 
old theory of infallibility and modern scientific dis- 
coveries, somewhat bruised and bleeding. 

The same thing is true with regard to the same 
scientific methods applied to history. We have learned 
to take nothing for granted, but to dig into old heaps 
of sand where lie buried cities, with their monuments 
and inscriptions, with their records which may or 
may not jibe with the so-called history of Israel. We 
have learned of whole civilizations, far older than 
Adam, in Egypt, in China, and in India. We have 
listened to Vedic hymns coming out of Hindu jungles, 
thousands of years before the time assigned to the 
songs of Deborah or of Miriam in the Old Testa- 
ment. It is impossible to gainsay the assured re- 
sults of this historical research, and it has played 
havoc with the old verbal inspiration. Further- 
more, we have found plenty of historical mistakes 
and discrepancies in the books of the Old Testament 
itself. Ingersoll capitalized this scholarship and 
made himself famous over the land proclaiming the 
mistakes of Moses. He couldn’t attract any atten- 
tion with the same message to-day, because all his 
positions are now taken for granted by any student 
who is open-minded and well trained in modern 
scholarship. 

Then came the so-called higher criticism, which 
is just another name for scientific literary study. 
Scholars inquired into the authorship of the various 
books of the Bible, their time and place of writing, 
oftentimes their composite character (that is, pieced 
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together from a number of different sources) and drew 
conclusions at variance with the Book-of-Mormon 
view of the Bible as something let down from heaven, 
complete and infallible and inspired word for word. 
They found, for instance, that the book of Genesis 
was made up of at least three different accounts 
welded together into one, like a newspaper story of 
some great fire or crime to which a number of re- 
porters have been assigned. They found that the 
first three gospels in the New Testament were very 
much earlier in date than the fourth gospel. They 
found that the book of Revelation dates from the 
close of the first century or possibly the beginning of 
the second. In short, they found that it makes all 
the difference in the world which book of the sixty-six 
in the Bible you are quoting, and whether you quote 
from the Old Testament or the New. 

What, then, is the result of all this new light, 
and what should be our attitude toward this book 
which we all still so much revere? We have simply 
got to give up and throw away this 300-year-old 
dogma of the literal inerrancy and infallibility of the 
Scriptures. We have got to understand that the 
Bible is not a single book, but a library of books bound 
together into one volume, and govern ourselves ac- 
cordingly. We have got to make the division clear 
and sharp and plain between the Old Testament, on 
the one hand, and the New Testament, on the other. 
The former is a series of books setting out the Hebrew 
conception of the world, of the history of man and of 
his relation to his Creator. The New Testament is 

e story of Jesus and the founding of his church, 
and of the ideas and ideals which spring from his life 
_ and his contact with the world. Alexander Campbell, 
125 years ago, like a voice in the wilderness, insisted 
upon that difference between the Old Testament and 
the New, and from his clear thinking on this topic 
have resulted many of the positions and usages of 
his followers, as, for example, upon the Sabbath ques- 
tion. It is as futile and unintelligent to say, “The 
Bible says so and so,” as it is to say, “The bound 
volume of Harper’s Magazine says so and so,” or to 
say that of any other book made up from the con- 
tributions of a large number of writers. The only in- 
telligent way to quote the Bible is to say, “Isaiah 
says so and so,” or Hezekiah, or Luke, or Paul, or 
Jesus. 

Literal inspiration, therefore, gives way to 
writer’s inspiration, which is a thing of degrees, greater 
or less according to the personal power and insight of 
the individual writer. The old statement, “The Bible 
is the word of God,” gives way to a revised statement, 
“The Bible contains the word of God,” or “The Bible, 
some of it, is part of the word of God.” The Bible is 
one of the voices through which God speaks, but there 
are a hundred others, and pre-eminent among them is 
the person and ideas and ideals of Jesus the Christ. 
He is the chief word of God. 

One further result is that in reading the Bible 
we must all bear constantly in mind that it is an 
Oriental book and that we are Western people. We 
have a phrase, which you run upon frequently in 
reading modern writers, to the effect that we must 
“orient ourselves” in order to take in a certain idea or 
a certain situation. That is to say, we must try to 


put ourselves en rapport with the spirit of the time 
and the place; we must try to get into the atmosphere 
in which the thing or the situation occurred. The 
speech of the Oriental, like that of the North American 
Indian, is full of figures, highly colored, and therefore 
not to be taken as you would take a Missouri statute 
or a demonstration in geometry. To adopt such a 
verbally literal attitude of mind toward an Oriental 
book or set of books is to put yourself where you 
miss the whole spirit and meaning of the literature. 

Is anything left, then, of the old doctrine of 
infallibility? It may surprise you when I say, Yes, 
much; much every way. Infallibly, the Bible will 
help us every one, no matter what we are after or 
what our need. If you want to find the best English 
ever written, and want to steep yourself in it so that 
you can write and speak good English too, go to the 
Bible. I don’t care whether you take the King James 
or the revised version, or one of the modern transla- 
tions by Moffatt, Goodspeed, Kent. You will find 
there the best source of culture in the command of the 
English tongue that you will ever find anywhere. 
Time was when Harvard never conferred a bachelor’s 
degree upon any student who had not been to drink 
deeply from this well of English undefiled. If you 
want plots for stories or novels, you can get them in 
the Bible—all the plots that ever were invented. 
There is nothing new under the sun, particularly in 
plots. Many a modern writer, when up a stump for 
a skeleton round which to build the fair fabric of his 
art, has gone to the Bible to find it. 

If you are tired, an infallible source of rest comes 
to you out of the Bible: ‘““The Lord is my shepherd, 
I shall not want,” the shepherd’s psalm, or “Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.”” It is a sure instinct which has 
guided humanity by the millions to read upon retir- 
ing at night a chapter here or there from the Bible 
or to con over its remembered words as, weary and 
worn, one hangs between waking and sleeping. Read 
it on the street car coming from your work—pay no 
attention to the crowds about you—or read it in the 
office or in the shop, if you’re about to drop from fa- 
tigue, and infallibly it will bring you rest and peace. 
If you’re conscience-smitten, with a sense of mental 
conflict, a house divided against itself, kicking against 
the goad, with a heart hot and at war within, go to the 
Bible; read, ‘“Though I speak with the tongue of men 
and of angels and have not love I am sounding brass 
and a clanging cymbal,” the hymn to love in St. 
Paul’s first Corinthian letter. If you are in doubt and 
fear, if misfortune threatens, and you are about to 
lose perhaps the savings of a life-time, go to the Mas- 
ter of men and listen to his words, “‘Consider the 
lilies, how they grow, or the birds that reap not nor 
gather into barns.” If you are sick and in hospital, 
or barely able to drag about at your work and in your 
life, turn to this Great Physician, so vividly pictured 
with his heart-touching sympathy and compassion, 
and infallibly you will find courage. If you are in 
prison, shut away from the light and liberty of men, 
you may hear him saying, “I was sick and in prison 
and ye came unto me.” If you are lonely, sad, disap- 
pointed, disillusioned, broken-hearted, no matter 
what the cause and no matter how dark the condition, 
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you can, by searching in this great treasury made to 
meet human misfortune and unhappiness, find the 
anodyne for pain and the companionship for the 
lonely road. i 
Infallible? Certainly this book is infallible, in 
this deeper, richer sense, infallible to meet all human 
needs. The old, literal conception of infallibility, a 
delusion which has existed for only three hundred 
years, and has done so much to cripple and injure the 
minds of so many human beings, has happily crashed 
and scattered under the force of our scientific times 
and the light of our scientific knowledge. In place of 
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this grievous old dogma, which neither our fathers nor 
ourselves were able to bear, there has risen a finer 
and a freer attitude; and this book, tested in the 
crucible of scholarship as no other book ever has been, 
has emerged as purified gold from a furnace seven 
times heated, and we find it to-day stronger than it 
has ever been to heal the hurt heart of humanity. It 
is no longer a fetish, an idol, a taboo; but it is a thing 
of beauty and of joy, a spring of living water flowing 
up to everlasting life, full of comfort and consolation, 
courage and strength, the guide of the Hsing, the 
solace of the dying.—The Christian. 


A Pilgrimage to a Mount of Vision 


Mary Grace Canfield 


mpi PE have just returned from Chapel Hill. 
1G | Why Chapel Hill? The State University 
SB! of North Carolina is located there. One 


© might say that the university is Chapel 
Hill, or the other way around, for it is a community 
unto itself, off the main line of the railroad, but, in 
these days of fine roads, it is connected by frequent 
buses with Durham, twelve miles away. But why 
call a place Chapel Hill? There are plenty of hills 
there, for it is a broken, rolling country. From the 
hilltops one looks across the lovely intervales to hills 
and hills beyond. Way back in Colonial days, a little 
Anglican chapel perched on one of these hills, to which 
the families from distant plantations came for worship. 
The chapel on the hill became Chapel Hill, and when 
the first constitution of the state was adopted, it 
made provision for a state university—the very first 
state university in this land of ours. In 1788 its 
charter was granted, in 1794 the first class was gradu- 
ated. Chapel Hill was selected as the location, for it 
was high and healthy and was far from maddening 
crowds and so a safe place for boys. 

The very name Chapel Hill always gives me a 
thrill. I love it. And then that old college yard sur- 
rounded by college buildings, some old, many new, 
stately trees standing there, a monument to the boys 
who died in the war between the states, a tall marble 
shaft to the memory of the first president, Joseph Cald- 
well, a native of New Jersey, and then the classic 
well house, a series of Doric columns capped by an 
arched roof! The first time I saw it a pump was still 
there, but now there is only a modern bubble from 
which to drink. Sanitary, oh, yes, but there is nothing 
poetical in such a bubble, nor can I imagine memory 
growing fond about a bubble—but an old college 
pump, that was something alive. 

The university has had a wonderful history. I 
do not wonder that North Carolinians point with 
pride to it. The period of the war between the states 
emptied its halls. After the war the carpetbagging 
gentlemen from the North, with their misrule, at- 
tempted to reopen it, but time had to wait on a hap- 
pier day and more favorable circumstances. With 
Southern men in control the work was resumed, and 
now nearly three thousand students are enrolled. 
The president is a native of Massachusetts and a 
graduate of Dartmouth. 

The university stands for freedom of thought. 


It believes in the education which develops the men- 
tal powers of the students. There is an atmosphere 
about the place—you feel it, you breathe it in the 
moment you arrive. 

So many distinctive things are done there, as 
exampled by the Play-Makers, the young people 
trained by Dr. Koch in his English Department to 
write plays and then produce. Their indoor theater 
is the old law building, built like a Greek temple with 
the loveliest of Corinthian columns. Already two 
volumes of the students’ plays have been published, 
and Paul Green, a graduate and now a teacher in the 
university, has won a distinguished prize for one of 
his plays. Down in the near-by woods is the out- 
door theater. Along the path to it one passes the 
college arboretum, where grow trees and shrubs native 
to North Carolina, an enchanting spot. I walked 
through it at sunset last Sunday. Golden bell, sweet 
breath of spring and spirea were showing their first 
blossoms. In a few days it will be a mass of glory. 
It was a cold afternoon and only a few birds were 
vocalizing their vespers. 

Once a quarter, a minister from outside Chapel 
Hill is invited to preach what is known as a university 
sermon. It chanced that my preacher was invited 
for February the 19th. The churches are closed and 
the ministers of the village unite in the service. There 
were on the platform a Baptist minister, a Methodist 
and an Episcopalian. Mr. Canfield’s subject was 
“The Lost Note in Religion.” The sermon was all 
that his best friends could have wished; reports of it 
were sent to all the dailies in the state. We are glad 
for this recognition of the liberal faith in a state teem- 
ing with old-fashioned Orthodoxy. We are delighted 
with the new formed associations, and we came back 
to Greensboro loving Chapel Hill more than ever. 

Greensboro, N.C., Feb. 22, 1928. 

* ok * 
Willow wands, willow wands, here are colored willow wands! 
Dipping by the river where the thrushes sing: 
Purple willow, Creeping willow, 
White willow, Weeping willow— 
Here are magic willow wands to conjure in the spring. 
Willow wands, willow wands, here ar pollard willow wands, 
Swaying by the water in the wind and rain; 
Silver catkins, sallow catkins, 
Green catkins, yellow catkins, 
Here are colored willow catkins flowering once again! 
Hamish Maclaren. 
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Our Prayers Together 


A. Gertrude Earle 


Sunday 
Thank God for all the stranger folk 
That meet me every day 
And help me on with willing hands 
Before they go their way. 


My friends are pulling different ways 
And seeking different ends. 
Thank God for all the stranger folk 
That fill the place of friends! 
Claribel Weeks Avery. 


Which now of these three, thinkest thou, was 
neighbor to him that fell among the thieves? And 
he said, He that showed mercy on him. Then said 
Jesus, Go, and do thou likewise. (Luke 10 : 36, 37.) 


Monday 
A few small byways 
Hold our minds, 
A million highways 
Nature finds. 


My small woes fade 
Like morning mist, 
Before the sky’s 
Wide amethyst. 
Miriam Heideman Krarup. 


* Man goeth forth unto his work and to his labor 
until the evening. O Lord, how manifold are thy 
works! in wisdom hast thou made them all: the earth 
is full of thy riches. (Psalm 104 : 23, 24.) 


Tuesday 

I could not leave thee, Christ! For when I sought 

To fling aside thy counsel, when I thought 

That in my crazy freedom I should find 

Some way of life for body, soul and mind 

Better than thou didst teach, I heard thee say, 
“Come back to me, for thou hast lost the way.”’ 

Lee Spencer. 


Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in 
heart: and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For 
my yoke is easy, and my burden light. (Matt. 11: 
28-30.) 

Wednesday 

Each night my bonny, sturdy, little lad 

Persists in adding to his ‘‘Now I lay me 

Down to sleep,”’ this earnest plea: 
“God make me big.” 

And I, his mother, with a greater need, 

Do echo in a humbled, contrite heart: 
“God make me big.” 


Then said I, Ah, Lord God! behold, I can not 
speak: for Iam a child. But the Lord saith unto me, 
Say not, I am a child: for thou shalt go to all that I 
shall send thee, and whatsoever I command thee, 
thou shalt speak. Be not afraid of their faces; for 
I am with thee to deliver thee. Then the Lord put 
forth his hand, and touched my mouth. And the 
Lord said unto me, Behold, I have put my words in 
thy mouth. (Jere. 1: 6-9.) 


Thursday 


The stars must have great faith in God 
To travel through His vasty night, 
And they must have much love for men 
To flood our thankless eyes with light. 
Thomas Curtis Clark. 


Praise ye the Lord. Praise ye the Lord from the heavens: 
Praise him in the heights. 
Praise ye him, all his angels, 
Praise ye him, all his hosts. 
Praise ye him, sun and moon: 
Praise him, all ye stars of light. 
Praise him, ye heavens of heavens, 
Let them praise the name of the Lord, for he commanded and 
they were created. 
Psalm 148 : 1-5. 


Friday 
Too long we seek, O Lord of high adventure, 
The spell that lures in ancient, tinseled glory: 
Strike every idol down, renew our vision. 


Teach us to see our age and sing its story. 
Thomas Curtis Clark. 


He speaks not well who doth his time deplore, 

Naming it new and little and obscure, 

Ignoble and unfit for lofty deeds. 

All times were modern in the time of them, 

And this no more than others. Do thy part 

Here in the living day, as did the great 

Who made old days immortal! So shall men 

Gazing back to this far-looming hour, 

Say: ‘“Then the time when men were truly men, 

Those the great days, and that the heroic age.” 
Richard Watson Gilder. 


Saturday 


Restless, restless, speed we on, 
Whither in the vast unknown? 
Not to you and not to me 
Are the sealed orders shown: 
But the Hand that built the road, 
And the Light that leads the feet, 
And this inward restlessness, 
Are such invitation sweet, 
That where I no longer see, 
Highway still must lead to thee. 
William Channing Gannett. 


- An highway shall be there, and a way, and it shall 
be called The Way of Holiness. The unclean shall not 
pass over it; but it shall be for those: the wayfaring 
men, yea fools, shall not err therein. (Isa. 35 : 8.) 


A missionary in China found himself in an inland town, far 
off the beaten track, and there, to the crowd that gathered about 
him on the street, he told the story of Jesus: how he cared for 
people, healed their diseases, recovered them from their sins. 

“Ah, yes,’’ said the head man. ‘We knew him; he used to 
live here.”’ 

“No,’’ said the missionary, “‘he lived centuries ago in another 
land.” 

“Not so,” said the head man. “He lived in this village, and 
we knew him.’’ They took the visitor to the village cemetery 
and showed him the grave of a medical missionary who, a few 
years before, had served and healed and died there.—Canadian 
Baptist. 
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The Reason the Bible Divides Us 


Charles E. Jefferson 


SET me explain what has caused the commotion 
in our generation concerning the Bible. Why 
do we have so much controversy over the 

Scriptures? Why are Christians divided in- 
to hostile camps when it comes to a conception of the 
Bible? 

Many of us already know. Some of you do 
not yet know. I speak to those who do not know. 
It is very important that everybody should know 
just what has caused the controversies which have 
swept in recent years across the Christian world. We 
inherited from the seventeenth century a doctrine of 
inspiration, according to which the Bible is a dic- 
tated book. Inspiration, our fathers thought, meant 
dictation. God dictated His ideas to the Apostles, 
and they as amanuenses wrote down exactly what He 
said. The New Testament was a dictated book, and 
because it had been dictated by the Almighty it could 
contain no mistakes. Every sentence was true. 
Every idea was correct. God can not be mistaken, 
and therefore in God’s Book no mistake can occur. 
The Almighty can not be in error, and therefore it is 
absurd to look for errors in the Word of God. That 
was the belief of the majority of Protestant Christians 
fifty years ago, and then the world entered upon a 
new era. Groups of men began to study the Bible 
scientifically; that is, they began to search it with 
scrutinizing eyes. They observed it closely. They 
compared sentence with sentence. They weighed the 
sentences. They even pondered the syllables. They 
studied the New Testament precisely as Herschel 
studied the stars, and as Charles Darwin studied the 
plants and the birds. As the result of this scientific 
study of the Scriptures men saw that the dictated 
theory of inspiration is not correct. The Bible is not 
a dictated book for the reason that the Bible has 
errorsinit. Here is one error that nobody can dispute 
—the opinion that Jesus was going to drop down out 
of the sky and that Christians were going to meet 
him in the air, and that this was going to take = 
in the lifetime of the Apostle Paul. 

Paul was the most learned of all the Apostles, 
the ablest of them all, the mightiest of all, but he was 
mistaken, and all the other Apostles were mistaken 
with him. When the fact became known in wider 
church circles that the New Testament contains 
errors, there followed a series of explosions. They 
occurred first in the theological seminaries, because 
there the scientific study of the Scriptures had been 
carried forward with more thoroughness and bold- 
ness. The people outside the seminaries who did not 
know what was going on began to say that the semi- 
naries were hotbeds of infidelity, that theological pro- 
fessors had been beguiled by the devil, and thatall 
our young men were being led astray. Later on 
there were explosions in various churches. When a 
church had a scholar in the pulpit and he announced 
what scholarship had discovered, there was in many 
cases a great uproar in the pews. Some people left 
the church, others felt that the pulpit had been cap- 
tured by the Evil One. A great many people outside 


the churches, hearing the explosions, and not knowing 
the cause of them, began to be troubled. The report 
went abroad that Christianity had been undermined, 
that the New Testament after all was a book of 
falsehoods, that the Christian creed was no longer 
reliable, and that the religion of Jesus was destined 
to pass away. That, in a few words, is the cause of 
the explosions which have attracted the attention 
of our modern world. 

When you find that the New Testament is not a 
dictated book because there are errors in it, what are 
you going to do? The sensible thing is to modify 
your theory. You can not change the New Testa- 
ment. It remains what it has been, and what it is, 
and what it always will be. The only sensible thing 
is to modify your theory. Make your theory wide 
enough to take in all the facts. Somebody suggests 
that it is dangerous. I do not think so. Why 
should it be considered dangerous to acknowledge 
a fact? The universe must be a poor ramshackle 
affair if it will tumble down on you when you acknowl- 
edge a fact. The Christian religion must be ex- 
ceedingly flimsy if it will topple over when you ac- 
knowledge a fact. Why should anybody be afraid to 
acknowledge a fact? It is a fact that there is this 
error in the New Testament. Why not face it and 
confess it? Why not let the whole world know that 
you know it is there? It is not at all dangerous to 
confess a fact. It is dangerous not to confess it. 
It is dangerous to play fast and loose with truth. It 
is dangerous to shut your eyes and refuse to stare 
into the face of an unwelcome fact. The only safe 
thing to do is to face all the facts without wincing 
and without running. Somebody suggests that it is 
very difficult to hold this new theory of inspiration, 
one wide enough to take in all the facts. That is all 
very true, but the difficulty is no objection to it. 
Everything is difficult in a world like this. The cor- 
puscular theory of light is difficult to manage. So is 
the undulatory theory of light, so is the theory of 
luminiferous ether, and so is the theory of relativity. 
The fact is that life itself is difficult to manage. We 
who have lived it the longest know that the best, but 
we have to manage difficult theories. The only thing 
for us to do is to believe that the men who wrote the 
New Testament were inspired. They certainly got 
light from heaven. They certainly were assisted by 
the Spirit of the Eternal. There is no doubt of that. 
It is equally clear that their inspiration did not pre- 
clude all possibility of error in opinion—From “Best 
Sermons Book Four.” 

* = * 

What asks our Father of His children save 
Justice and mercy and humility, 

A reasonable service of good deeds, 
_ Pure living, tenderness to human needs, 
Reverence, and trust, and prayer for light to see 
The Master’s footprints in our daily ways? 

No knotted scourge, nor sacrificial knife, 

But the calm beauty of an ordered life 
Whose every breathing is unworded praise. 

Whittier. 
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Judgment’ 


B. B. Tout 


that men shall speak, they shall give ac- 
GS} count thereof in the day of judgment?” 
(Matt. 12 : 36.) 

By judgment is meant the pronouncing of an 
opinion or decision, based upon evidence. There can 
be no judgment without evidence bearing on the case. 
The judgments of God can be no exception. We have 
been taught that God has set apart a day for judg- 
ment, at some time in the distant future, when hu- 
manity is to be assembled before Him and examined, 
- condemned or acquitted. 

You attend a funeral of a friend, who is a mem- 
ber in good standing of any church aside from the 
Seventh Day Adventist and those who entertain the 
same idea as the Adventist about death, and you will 
hear the minister tell the friends that the departed 
is now in heaven. We have been taught that, at the 
death of the body, a few go to heaven, the greater 
number to torment. This implies’ that a judgment 
has taken place at the death of the body. If all 
humanity is to be assembled at some future date to be 
judged, we submit that such a judgment would be a 
second judgment. In our earthly courts men are 
tried in the Cireuit Court, and ofttimes the case 
is appealed to the Supreme Court. Why is this move 
taken? To see if some mistake has not been made 
by the lower court. 

The world can think as it pleases, but for me, I 
can not charge such folly up to the Infinite God of 
Wisdom. The very thought of God setting forth a 
fixed day at which time He is going to judge the world 
is out of reason. The thought can not be made to 
harmonize with the attributes of God, and nothing 
can be true that can not be harmonized with His 
character and attributes. One of His attributes is 
wisdom. We are taught in His word that “known 
unto God are all his works from the beginning of the 
world.” (Acts 15:18.) In Psa. 147:5, David says, 
“He is perfect in knowledge.”’ Isaiah 45 : 10 says He 
“declares the end from the beginning, and from an- 
cient times the things that are not yet done.” In 
Kings 8:39 we read, “For thou, even thou only, 
knowest the hearts of all the children of men.” In 
Hebrews 4:13, “Neither is there any creature that 
is not manifest in his sight; but all things are naked 
and open unto the eyes of him with whom we have to 
do.” In Proverbs 15:3, “The eyes of the Lord are 
in every place, beholding the evil and the good.” 
Almost every page of the Bible declares the doctrine 
of God’s omniscience. The past, the present, and the 
future are all one to Him, as the darkness and the 


“piHiA'T did the Saviour mean when he said: 
@ “But I say unto you, that every idle word 
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*Sermon delivered Jan. 22, 1928, at the Universalist church . 


in Archie, Mo. The Rev. Benjamin B. Tout has been pastor of 
the Universalist church at Archie since 1902. He is a doctor of 
medicine as well as a clergyman, having graduated from the 
Columbia Medical School of Kansas City in 1901. He repre- 
sented the 17th district in the Missouri State Senate 1920-1924. 
He has been president of the Missouri State Convention of Uni- 


versalists. 


light are one. “There can be no additions to His 
knowledge, by occurrence of events which He did 
not foresee or anticipate. Nothing can come to pass 
by the action of causes outside of Himself, causes in- 
dependent of His will, and self-creative.”’ 

If the Word be true, when Edward Hickman 
kidnaped and murdered Marion Parker God knew 
it. God then and there knew all the circumstances. 
He knows all about his past life. This foreknowledge 
on the part of God makes the hour of action the hour 
and day of judgment. 

How does God judge His creatures? Before the 
Gospel dispensation, by which we mean the Messiah’s 
reign, God judged His creatures by appointed judges 
or rulers. These judges or rulers were enjoined with 
wisdom to execute just judgments. He commanded 
them to judge with righteousness, goodness and mercy. 
Truth and justice are inseparably connected with the 
judgments of God. His judgments are nowhere re- 
corded as arbitrary or revengeful. 

The judgments of God is to be executed in accord- 
ance with the works of the creature. Christ ‘shall 
“judge every man according to his works,” will “‘ren- 
der to every man according to his deeds.” “Call this 
judgment what you may, or to take place where you 
may, it is a judgment in accordance with the quality 
and amount of works performed. It is a reward or 
demerit, and is an equivalent for the deeds done in 
the body.” 

The children of earth have been taught that God’s 
judgments take place in eternity. They are often 
told that they will have to settle for this or that in 
the day of judgment, in eternity. A man was once 
caught stealing a pig. He was told he would have to 
settle for it on the day of judgment, in eternity. The 
thief replied, “If I had know that I would have had 
so long a time to settle for it, I would have taken two.” 

The Bible teaches that God’s judgment is now 
going on. In the book of Ecclesiastes (8 : 16, 17) we 
read: ‘““And moreover I saw under the sun the place of 
judgment, that wickedness was there; and the place 
of righteousness, that iniquity was there. I said in 
mine heart, God shall judge the righteous and the 
wicked; for there is a time there for every purpose and 
for every word.” In1 Chron. 16:14 weread: “He is 
the Lord our God; his judgments are in all the earth.”’ 
Ezek. 21 : 30: “I will judge thee in the place where 
thou wast created, in the land of thy nativity.” Jer. 
23:5: “I will raise unto David a righteous Branch, 
and a king shall reign and prosper, and shall execute 
judgment and justice in the earth.”’ This Branch was 
the Christ. He was to establish his kingdom and 
commence his reign of judgment here on earth. In 
Matt. 16:27 we read: “For the Son of man shall 
come in the glory of his Father with his angels (mes- 
sengers); and then he shall reward every man accord- 
ing to his works,” and in the next verse he establishes 
the time when he is to commence his judgment. 
“Verily I say unto you, There be some standing here, 
which shall not taste of death till they see the Son 
of Man coming in his kingdom.” It is evident that 
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John and Peter lived to see him thus come. John 
(12 : 31) said, “Now is the judgment of this world,” 
and Peter said (1 Peter 4 : 17), ‘‘For the time is come 
(not will come) that judgment must begin at the house 
of God.” Christ said (John 9 : 39), “For judgment 
I am come into this world.” The judgments of God 
are going on every hour. These judgments are to 
continue until Christ delivers up the kingdom to the 
Father, that ‘““God may be all in all.” As a result of 
these judgments men are receiving their reward. 
As a result of these judgments men are reaping what 
they sow. Repentance can not stop the reaping; 
baptism can not stop the reaping; the debt must be 
paid in full. If not settled in full in this life it must be 
in the life beyond the grave. 

I believe in repentance; I believe in baptism; I 
believe in forgiveness of sin. When a man sins he 
becomes a debtor to that extent. The law of God is 
that all debts must be paid. No innocent man can be 
condemned and made to pay the debt for him, for 
God has said, “He that justifieth the wicked, and he 
that condemneth the just, even they both are abomi- 
nation to the Lord.” (Prov. 17:15.) Justice de- 
mands that these debts must be paid by the trans- 
gressor himself. The sinner can repent; he can be 
baptized; he can be forgiven; but that does not settle 
the debt. Forgiveness is one thing, the penalty is 
another. Repentance, as taught in the Bible, is no 
more or less than an actual turning from the love and 
practise of sin to the love and practise of virtue. 

We read much in the Bible of the “pardon,” 
“Temission,”’ ‘forgiveness,’ “blotting out,” and “‘tak- 
ing away,” of sin; and these terms all mean one and 
the same thing. Now we would have you note that it 
is sin itself, and not the punishment of sin, which is 
said to be “‘taken away,” “blotted out,” “forgiven,” 
“yardoned,” or “remitted.’’ These terms mean to 
dismiss, to liberate, to take away. But we ask, to 
take away what? The answer is, not punishment, 
but sin itself. 

Christ came to save us from our sins, not from 
the penalty of sin. A man becomes a drunkard. He 
ruins his health. He repents of his sinful life. His 
Father in heaven forgives him. His earthly parents 
forgive him. But that does not restore his health. 

Edward Hickman is guilty of a most brutal crime. 
He has confessed. He can repent. He can be bap- 
tized, but the stain of guilt will still hang over his head. 
The chastening rod of God began to bear down on him 
the moment he committed that crime. His repentance 
can not remove it. His baptism can not remove it. 
He must reap what he has sown. Some minister will 
stand by his side on the day of his execution, and say 
to the world that he swung off into a state of holiness 
and happiness, as a result of his repentance, but so 
long as the Word affirms that God will by no means 
clear the guilty, that every man must reap what he 
sows, I shall be found raising my voice and affirming 
that it is a dangerous and false doctrine. 

Edward Hickman may not take the spiritual 
steps suggested; a minister may not stand by his side 
on the day of his execution as suggested; but it is a 
fact that ninety per cent of the criminals are preached 
to glory, along the side of the best of earth. 

I want to say to the children of earth that these 


criminals, like the rich man in the parable, were in 
hades here in this world, and that they are still in 
hades. Paul says (Cor. 15 : 41, 42): “For one star dif- 
fereth from another star in glory. So also is the 
resurrection of the dead.” These differences are the 
result of the life lived here in the flesh. At death the 
body returns to dust, the spirit to the God who gives 
it. We take up the next life where we leave off here. 
John said (14:2), “In my Father’s house are many 
mansions.”” These mansions are our characters. We 
are building them here on earth every hour. Every 
rusty nail we drive therein, every rotten plank we 
place therein, we must give an account for. This is 
what the Saviour meant in our text by “every word.” 
In the January number of the Homiletic Review is. 
a brief article from Dr. Anderson of Scotland upon 
faith, in which the story is told of a sinner who was ° 
too weak to pray to God for forgiveness, and he was. 
told, “Just hold up your hand; Jesus will see you 
and know what it means.’”’ The Doctor says he did 
it. The thought was that by this act he was forgiven 
and saved. The criminals of earth are visited in the 
prisons and told what fate awaits them, if they do 
not make their election sure by accepting the atoning 
blood of Christ. They are assured that if they will 
only look into the open heaven and say, “Father have 
mercy upon me a sinner,” the petition will be answered 
by a ticket into glory, placing them on an equality 
with the most sainted mother that ever passed from 
earth. This is the dope that Billy Sunday is passing 
around over the country for the passing of the hat. 
I want to say to the children of earth, and especially 
the young, that God’s word is yea and nay. I want 
to say to you that it will take something more than 
the lifting of the hand, or saying, ‘‘God have mercy on 
me a sinner,” to place Edward Hickman along the 
side of my sainted mother. It may require centuries. 
God knows, I do not. I do know that they are all 
in the hands of a just God, who doeth all things well. 
We have people who think, because they have 
their names on a church book, that that is all that is 
required. Joining the church is good. It isa step that. 
every child of earth owes to God, a step they owe to 
themselves, a step they will never regret, a step that. 
no man can set forth a sound objection against. But. 
it is a step that, within itself, if you stop at that, 
amounts to nothing. A man ean join the church and 
use the church as a cloak to hide his meanness. It is. 
often done. Such men are a menace to any church. 
They are the cause of many staying out of the church. 
They are pointed out by those out of the church, and 
they say: “Look at Brown. What good does the 
church do him? Iam as good as he is.” The state- 
ment is often true. But that is no excuse. Would 
you want to live in a community where there were 
no churches? Would you bring up a family in a 
community like that? If everybody should stay out. 
of the churches, what would become of the churches? 
Because Brown does not live the life he should, is 
no reason you can not. Your connection with the 
church and your good life will go far to cause Brown 
to live a better life. Your uniting with the church 
would influence others to do likewise. Every man 
has his followers. The church needs the help of all, 
and all need the help of the church. The happiest: 
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hours of my life are when I am at my Sunday school 
and church. 

What did Christ mean when he said, “But I say 
unto you, that every idle word that men shall speak,”’ 
they shall give account thereof in the day of judgment?’ 
In the first chapters of Genesis we have a beautiful 
allegory of man’s accountability to his Creator. In 
this allegory we have the story of Adam and Eve, the 
forbidden fruit, and the serpent. There are those 
who believe and teach that this is a history of facts 
that actually took place. They tell us that the ser- 
pent was once an angel in glory, and that during a 
war in heaven he was thrust from heaven, and in his 
fall from heaven to earth he took the form of a ser- 
pent and landed in the garden of Eden. In this 
garden we are told that the serpent talked to Adam 
and Eve in an audible voice. We are told that God 
talked to Adam and Eve in an audible voice, that 
God told these children that if they ate of certain 
fruit they should surely die. It has been said that 
the death spoken of was death temporal, death physi- 
eal, and death eternal. The death spoken of was to 
take place “in the day thou eatest thereof.”” We know 
that Adam did not die a physical death in the day of 
. his transgression, nor did he enter into eternal tor- 
ment that day, for he lived years thereafter. He did 
die a temporal death. We know that the story of a 
war in heaven is not history, but metaphorical lan- 
guage descriptive of earth conditions, because heaven 
is too holy a place for physical and brutal wars. We 
know that the story of the serpent (devil) is not 
a literal history, because in Revelation we read, 
“Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory and 
honor and power: for thou hast created all things, and 
for thy pleasure they are and were created.” (4: 11.) 
If He created such a being, He created him with the 
foreknowledge of what he would do, and a holy God 
could not take pleasure in creating such a being. 

The garden of Eden represents life and its oppor- 
tunities; Satan represents man’s many temptations; 
the transgression represents man’s accountability. 
The lesson of the allegory is that man can not sin 
with impunity. 

The penalty for the transgression was to take 
place in the day they transgressed. The law was 
fulfilled. No sooner had they sinned than the retribu- 
tion began, and they died to the peace and joy of in- 
nocence. The day of transgression was the day of 
judgment. They found “the wages of sin is death,” 
or in other words, misery, fear, anguish, and all the 
direful consequences of wrong. What was true of 
Adam is true of his posterity. 

Man begins to die both morally and physically 
the moment he violates a moral or a physical law of 
God. God told the truth when He said, “Ye must 
surely die.’”’ The serpent told a lie. 

That is the lesson of our text. For every idle 
word, by which is meant every transgression man 
commits, he must pay the penalty. If he transgresses, 
he can hold up his hands to God; he can pray, “Father 
have mercy on me a sinner,” but he can not wipe out 
the transgression. To the extent of the transgression, 
justice demands, “Ye must surely die,” and the all- 
foreseeing Judge will see to it that justice is meted out. 
The young should take a lesson from the Hickman 
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case, and not be persuaded to believe that there is 
any way by which they can escape justice. The only 
way to escape the chastening rod of God is to get right 
with God, and the way to get right with God is to 
put Christ’s life in our lives. 

* * * 


A PIOUS PILGRIMAGE 
Hannah Powell 


It was a recent February day. The‘air was crisp, but al- 
ready there was a flash of bluebird’s wings, the song of the car- 
dinal, the call of a bluejay. Lex had been left, tied to a fence, 
after three miles of the journey. Up and up and up, over a 
mile we were going propelled by our feet and our desire. We 
had tarried by the way long enough to ‘‘bless and blanket’’ the 
youngest Inman great grandchild. Naomi’s father was one of 
the first “‘across,’’ and formed one of the group of soldiers es- 
pecially welcomed by King George as representatives of the 
United States. As we climb, Big Creek, most beautiful tributary 
of Pigeon River, brawls first on one side and then on the other. 
Looking back, Burnett’s Siding begins to look like the dwelling 
place of pygmies, and Sam’s Knob rises blue and stately on the 
far horizon. ‘‘George’’ and I are bound to dine with Uncle 
Reuben Inman’s widow on that sacred spot where Father In- 
man, founder of our faith in the North Carolina mountains, 
lived the longest span of his life, and from which he frequently 
went on his gentle mule to preach of God’s love in hostile places, 
or to hold a “term of Sunday school’? somewhere. Here Dr. 
Shinn used to visit him and here he built the great stone walls 
mentioned in ‘‘Faith with Power‘” largely with his own hands. 
Gray-lichened, massive, they remind one of the walls that were 
around about Jerusalem, even as their builder talked always of 
the all encompassing love of God. 

We sit by the fire on the hearth, in a room ceiled with hand- 
dressed lumber of Father Inman’s fashioning, and let our imag- 
inations reconstruct this early and formative period of the history 
of our faith in the mountains. As each year passes, I find more 
and ever new traces of James Anderson Inman’s vision, faith, 
persistence, and most remarkable modern ways of approach. 
It is truly a most inspiring thing to follow in his footsteps as 
his successor incumbent in the beloved church of this real prophet 
of the Lord. 

But, while we muse, Aunt Tyne is cooking, across the yard, 
in true Southern style. ‘Kraut,’ pickled beans, sourwood honey 
taken from the ‘‘gum” that very morning—unlimited and 
genuine hospitality also. 

Then we are back by the fireside, augmented by Sam, who 
lives with his mother, a shy but most gracious host. Again the 
past and present meet. Aunt Tyne unlocks her treasure trunk 
to show us a wonderful daguerreotype of Father Inman and 
wife Mary in the full glow of life. She brings forth the watch 
which he wore only when he went abroad on ‘‘preachin’ ”’ trips. 
Finally she lifts with careful hands and lays in my lap his per- 
sonal Bible. ‘I’ve hearn people say,’’ was her comment, ‘‘that 
Grandpaw had no Bible like other folks. ’”Taint so, for here it is. 
Ye’ll find it well marked too where he sarched fer his Universals.’’ 
Reverently I turn the yellowing leaves. They seem to fall apart 
at the ‘“‘Love Chapter.’’ As I read it aloud with words of prayer 
at the end, again I feel the touch of the fringes of a prophet’s 
mantle. Again I cry within, “Make me worthy.’’ “For (even) 
they without us are not made perfect.” 

Companioned by Aunt Tyne, and laden with offerings, down 
the mountain we go. Lex lifts his head to whinny, faithful 
pastor’s aid that he is. 

Soon “home again” to Friendly House, warm and alive 
with human greeting. 

But the longing which drives me to my pen! In expression 
it is that while sons and daughters are still on earth, an official 
historian of the church may come to transcribe it all in perma- 
nent form as a “missionary document’ of unsurpassed value. 
and interest. 
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The Workers Testify 


AS WE SEE IT IN THE SOUTHWEST 
James Houghton : 

The smaller part of this region is really southern and in that 
section our problem has been in large part to salvage as much as 
possible of the pioneer work of Dr. Shinn and others. Churches 
had been organized, many of them too weak to live, others lan- 
guishing, a few with difficulty carrying on, appropriations too 
meager to make possible a really constructive program. 

Each old and established church should assume the big 
brother attitude and sponsor the program of some small rural 
church. This would rapidly extend our church throughout 
the states and make for unity and mutual understanding. 

But the problems and opportunities of the South are es- 
sentially the problems of the West and indeed of the entire 
country. 

Why not make our watchword “A National Church (de- 
nomination) for a Better Nation?” 

As it iswe appear provincial. Our attitude appears cramped 
like a farm among the hills of Vermont. (This is not intended for 
Dr. Fortier.) 

Nor is this a criticism of the large and splendid body of 
people who have made our church. 

But we need a new vision, an adequate program and the will 
to make it go, that we may render real service throughout the 
entire country. 

Let the Leader devote a department to religious education 
along the lines of modern knowledge, in charge of a man who 
can think straight and who will speak plainly. So we may de- 
velop a central body of thought among our people. The back- 
bone of religion is theology. This will give consistency and 
promote co-operation. 

We need responsive services, arranged to challenge the 
imagination of the young people. These of course must be free 
from the formulas of dogmatic creeds. 

We want all ministers and representatives of our various 
bodies and departments, when they come to speak to us, to ring 
clear in the philosophy of religion, for why indeed should we be 
enthusiastic about a venture if we have no clear conception as 
to the direction of its course? 

* * 


THE SOUTH FOR INTEGRITY 
Francis B. Bishop 

Universalism in the South had for an impetus, in its early 
days, that which has always been one of the best foundations of 
the church—education. Most of the pioneer ministers of the 
faith were teachers. They were busy men but they found time 
to build schools as well as churches. And that is the challenging 
attitude of the members to-day. In a world of indifference and 
pleasure seeking, the people here are bothering to ask questions 
and are seeking the light. They desire integrity rather than 
popularity. 

They are not taking their religion on authority. True to 
the best spirit of the day, they have to beshown. Their economic, 
social and political interests are broadening because they are 
questioning the very foundations of their lives. As an evidence 
of this, a long editorial in the Rocky Mount, N. C., paper criti- 
cised a citizen who wrote the state university asking that the 
platforms of both political parties should not be taught the stu- 
dents, since all the state officers were Democrats and funds for 
the university were voted by them. Thus in the ‘‘solid South’’ 
a Democratic newspaper had the courage to proclaim that the 
Republican party existed and deserved to have its claims ex- 
amined. This editor is not alone in his outspoken attitude of 
fair-mindednéss toward the political, social and religious life. 

The young people here are finding self-expression in various 
ways. Some of them are writing and presenting dramas of such 
sturdy merit as the folk plays of the Carolina Playmakers. 
There is a place for their virility and enthusiasm in the liberal 


church. The help they need is leadership in expression of their 
new intellectual and spiritual vision. If they can secure it they 
will go far in the religious life of the South. 

Is it any wonder that it seems worth while to live and work 
here? I am hoping that the Universalist Church may take on 
real leadership in this virile atmosphere. But we want leaders, 


not hangers-on! 
* * 


HOW THE FLORIDA RELIGIOUS SITUATION LOOKS 
TO ME 


Stanard Dow Butler 


The situation in St. Petersburg is similar to that of the 
average Florida city. Northerners in increasing numbers are 
becoming permanent residents. An up-to-date definition of 
hell is ‘the present attitude of mind of the average speculator in 
Florida real estate.’’ During the present depression when 
homes are bought for the cost of building the immigration con- 
tinues. 

In every city of Florida is a body of liberal people composed 
of Universalists, Unitarians, Friends, young people with mod- 
ernist tendencies, and others. A liberal church can be estab- 
lished in any city of 20,000 in Florida, provided that the pro- 
posed basis of action is sufficiently broad to command a common 
allegiance. Of such a nature is a United Liberal Church. The. 
Universalists maintained services for years in St. Petersburg 
under able leadership. Our congregations are three times as 
large as they were then. The Unitarians maintained services in 
Tampa for a time under the leadership of one of the ablest men 
in that denomination. Those services were abandoned. We 
now enter Tampa as a united church. The outlook is promis- 
ing. 

Real estate in central locations is expensive, and outside 
help is needed. 

Fundamentalism is powerful and aggressive. Dr. Riley 
has just completed a series of meetings here and Billy Sunday is 
soon to appear. Old time revivals flourish like a green bay tree. 

Florida presents an opportunity for the strengthening of 
Northern churches. There are many strangers in one’s con- 
gregation every Sunday. The membership of more than one 
Northern liberal church has been increased by the work done 
here. 

Liberal churches, when established, attract liberals to those 
localities. There are Universalists in St. Petersburg who came 
here on account of the church. There are Unitarians here for 
the same reason. 

There are no denominations in Florida other than those 
mentioned prepared to do aggressive religious work on modernist 
lines. 

The Universalists of Florida have voted strongly for fed- 
eration with the Unitarians, not only in St. Petersburg, but in 
the entire state. They can speak no louder. The need is great 
and the opportunity is unparalleled. Are we not ready for 
further action in this direction? 

* * 
FROM THE LOOKOUT IN THE MOUNTAINS 
Hannah Jewett Powell 


The place for a liberal religion in North Carolina is best 
expressed by the familiar but sometimes meaningless Scripture 
quotation, “Lift up your eyes and look on the fields, for they are 
white already to harvest.’’ The harvest fields are white in 
great measure from the natural situation. North Carolina is an 
acknowledged leader among Southern states in regard to what 
she is doing for herself economically and culturally. Spiritual 
aspiration and spiritual perception always accompany such en- 
deavor. A religion expressed in a church which gives a chance 
for these forces to co-operate, has a fair field both for work and 
success. North Carolina’s independence of thinking is leading 
onward and upward at a rapid pace. The last two sessions of 
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the General Assembly have turned down in no uncertain or 
evasive terms a proposed anti-evolution bill, and the state of 
mind which led to this result is seen in increasing openness of 
mind to a religion which connects the term Christian with all 
functions of living. For I conceive that the function of the 
liberal church_in North Carolina is to show the Father who is 
sufficient for every need and adequate for every situation in life. 
The program by which this shall be accomplished in different 
parts of our great state of necessity must be varied, but the 
ideal is the same everywhere. It is also true, in connection with 
a comparatively new idea of religious thinking, that though its 
preaching is sometimes discounted or discredited, its Christian 
practise never is. 

Again, the harvest fields are white because of the labors of 
our own pioneers. They came or lived in different times from 
ours. People generally were not awake as now to seize oppor- 
tunities offered for knowledge or spiritual education. The 
pioneers encountered hostility of speech and treatment to which 
we, of this day, are largely strangers. Even the hardships we 
know pass away under the white light of acquaintanceship, and 
the more general diffusion of Christian learning. Our pioneers 
also lacked the wider and better support we are getting from 
our church at large, although we crave still greater sense of be- 
ing a component part of the ideas and service of the whole church. 
But the pioneers left a rich residue behind. They did much of 
the blasting. They put in much seed. Chief of all, their work 
left behind a glorious if small company of North Carolina men 
and women who are the pioneers and stand-bys of this time, 
when our church is garnering as well as sowing seed. It is a rare 
privilege to work with such people, either as team-mate or leader. 

For the far-away, high-up corner of the Pigeon River Valley, 
it can be said: Our fields are especially white to harvest in the 
hosts of beautiful youth who respond so readily and surely to 
“the nurture and admonition of the Lord.’”’ In seven years, we 
are seeing the fruit of Christian education in the finest sort of 
young people who are rapidly and efficiently assuming all sorts 
of responsibilities and themselves becoming leaders among their 
own. They are more and more justifying all care and thought 
bestowed upon them, through the work of the church on the 
spot, and through the support of our church at large. 

The liberal church in North Carolina is reaping where it has 
not sown, but also, it sows in tears and joy toward the fulness of 
a greater harvest to come. 

* * 


MY CORNER OF THE FIELD 
Clinton Lee Scott 


“Yours is the most needed church in Atlanta to-day,” 
said the president of one of our colleges to me recently. He did 
not mean to imply that the United Liberal Church was the 
most important in wealth or size or social position. “‘As I see it,” 
he added, “‘yours is the one outstanding church which is making 
intelligence in religion respectable.” 

Atlanta is sometimes called, and with justification, “‘the 
educational center of the South.’’ We have here several splendid 
institutions of higher learning, well equipped and thoroughly 
modern in methods. Science courses are taught in the light of 
evolution, and theological courses in the light of modern Biblical 
scholarship. Most of these institutions have rather pronounced 
denominational affiliations. Church and college are closely 
linked. Yet, so far as modern thought is concerned, between the 
two “‘is a great gulf fixed, so that they who would pass from one 
to the other can not.’’ There are a few fundamentalist preachers, 
including a bishop who is also chancellor of one of the strongest 
universities. They take a stand definitely against evolution and 
against modern views of the Bible. They are sincere and un- 
afraid of the issue. In the less orthodox churches the policy is 
one of armed neutrality. Issues between the old and the new are 
avoided, but any outspoken word of untraditional belief is likely 
to bring out the ancient defenses against ‘‘agnostic science” and 
“tearing the Bible to pieces.’’ They have a non-commital way 
of stating things so as to offend neither orthodox nor liberal. 


Many of them are avowedly modern in their private thinking, 
but are cautious that no heresy disturb the tranquillity of their 
pulpit and pastoral functions. 

With the situation what it is, on the one hand an educa- 
tional policy of open-mindedness, and on the other a church 
policy of calculated neutrality or open hostility to the encroach- 
ments of scholarship on traditionalism, the need grows for some 
church in my corner of the field to make respectable a religion 
of reason as well as of faith, a religion between which and science 
no incompatibility is suspected. Ours and the Central Con- 
gregational are the only churches in the community which have 
chosen this ‘‘unfrequented road to immortality.”’ 

How much longer Protestantism can sit on the safety valve 
of an expanding general enlightenment and continue to strengthen 
its institutionalism I do not know. There is a growing impa- 
tience on the part of intelligent church-goers who have no private 
interests to protect, with the conception of religion as a separate 
compartment of life unrelated to the rest of the world. Young 
people in the colleges have met the conflicts between pulpit and 
the classroom method, and some of the thoughtful among them 
have thrown overboard their childish religious ideas. They need 
a church which will surround them with sympathetic under- 
standing, in their agnosticism or avowed atheism, and this my 
church is doing. 

A liberal church in the South has an up-hill road. There 
is prejudice against the “outsider,’’ and Congregational, Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian churches are of suspicious “northern’’ 
origin. And yet somebody has to do what these churches are 
doing. Large numbers of persons see as we see and believe as we 
believe, but can not afford to identify themselves with a cause 
not yet respectable. So we must keep on, encouraged by such 
progress as we make, and cheered by the longer look to the day 
when faith and reason may live together in wedded respectability. 

* * 


FROM AN UNOFFICIAL OBSERVER 


I have read with interest the announcement in the Christian 
Leader that you are going to have a Southern number. As a 
lay worker I want to tell you how it strikes me. The greatest 


_need of the Universalist Church in the South is some way of 


getting people to study it for what it is. They have a fixed idea 
that it is merely a small, weak, Northern church that is not 
worth paying any attention to. We have two kinds of people 
in the South, that is, two main divisions so far as churches are 
concerned. We have the fundamentalist people who believe we 
ought to take the Bible literally from cover to cover, and we 
have the people who have more or less lost interest in churches 
and stopped going to church. Even if they do not agree with 
the fundamentalist preachers they do not think it worth while to 
do anything about it unless some special issue arises. Many 
times when the fundamentalists try to put an anti-evolution law 
on the statute books some of these people outside of the churches 
take the intelligent and progressive view and fight the legislation. 

Outside of both of these groups there is a very small fringe 
of so-called liberals, atheists, and here and there a number of Jews. 
The problem of the liberal churches is twofold. It must in some 
way or other put modern knowledge about the Bible into the 
fundamentalist crowd and put some idea of the importance of 
religion into the non-church-going crowd. 

The main trouble with the liberal church as I see it, so far 
as its work is concerned with both of these crowds, is that it is 
so weak that it can not make much of an impression. For the 
university trained man it does not seem to be a real organiza- 


_ tion dealing with real things. It is generally made up of a group 


of twenty or thirty people, mainly women, interested in church 
suppers and struggling in that way to help Northern folks pay 
the minister’s salary. The only possible way of reaching people 
in the fundamentalist camp is by sending out high-grade tracts 
and putting expensive but intelligent advertisements in the 
newspapers. They will not come to Universalist or Unitarian 
services, but sometimes will read Universalist literature if they 
think nobody is looking at them. 
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Mid-Southern Federation of Religious Liberals 


George A. Gay 


Representatives of Universalist, Unitarian, Congregational, 
Reformed Jewish, and other liberal churches from Alabama, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Illinois and Iowa met at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., Feb. 29 to March 2, for the second session of the 
Mid-Southern Federation of Religious Liberals. 

Meetings were held at the Unitarian church with the ex- 
ception of the Friday morning session, which convened at the 
Q. H. Shinn Memorial Universalist Church. 

The opening addresses, by the Rev. George A. Gay of 
Alabama, and the Rev. Clinton Lee Scott of Georgia, were de- 
livered before an audience which comfortably filled All Souls 
Church. The Rev. Marcus W. Taylor, pastor of the church, 
presided in the absence of Dr. Lyman Ward. 

Mr. Gay’s topic was ‘Opportunities and Obstacles of 
Liberal Religion in the South,’’ and consisted of an analysis of 
the situation confronting liberal religion. He maintained that 
there was great need for the modern interpretation of religion 
in the South, and that liberal religion has the elements necessary 
to satisfy the need. (This address was crowded out of this issue, 
and will appear later.) 

Mr. Scott’s topic was “Liberal Religion and Social Justice.”’ 
He outlined the changes which have occurred in the economic 
and social life of man, particularly in America, and indicated 
some of the serious conditions created by unemployment, poverty, 
child labor, blind greed, ruthless exploitation, and war. The 
speaker was convinced that the familiar and prevailing types of 
religion had failed to meet the situation, and that the liberals in 
religion could contribute most to the establishment of social 
justice, if aroused to the seriousness of the challenge. 

Following a brief business session Thursday morning the 
Conference discussed ‘“Technique.’’ The Rev. B. H. Clark de- 
livered the presentation address on ‘“‘The Technique of Securing 
an Audience.’ He concluded his remarks with an appeal for 
personal work by the.church members. If, in addition to pub- 
licity, attractive services, and live sermon topics, the entire 
organization works, results should be apparent. 

In the absence of the Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Dr. W. E. Clark, 
of Memphis, formerly minister of the Unitarian church, and 
now editor of the church page of the Commercial-A ppeal, presented 
the topic: ‘“The Technique of Reaching the Reading Public.’’ 
His talk was very practical and was enlivened by several anec- 
dotes describing some of the blunders made in preparing copy 
for the papers. 

“The Technique of Enlisting Recruits’? was treated by Dr. 
C. Rexford Raymond, pastor of Pilgrim Congregational Church, 
Chattanooga. In a happy vein Dr. Raymond invited the Con- 
ference to tell him how to do it, because he sought light on the 
subject. 

The members of the Conference enjoyed a noon lunch 
prepared by the ladies of the Unitarian church, and at two 
o’clock a symposium on “Some of Our Major Tasks’’ aroused pro- 
found interest and inspired lively debate. . 

“Looking Toward Inter-Racial Amity’’ was the topic of 
Prof. J. B. Matthews, of Nashville, Tenn. (at present at Fiske 
University). The speaker told of the adoption, by the young 
negroes, of advanced social and religious ideas, and of the im- 
possibility of reaching them with the old type of religious ex- 
perience. Professor Matthews believes that liberal religion 
has a contribution to make in helping this group to find a satis- 
factory interpretation of religion. 

Dr. J. P. Faulkner, of Atlanta, delivered a forceful and 
interesting address entitled “Looking Toward Public Health.’ 
As the executive head of the Georgia Anti-Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, Dr. Faulkner was able to speak from experience. 

Dr. De Garnette, pastor of the Congregational Church, 
Soddy,”,Tenn., treated the topic ‘‘Looking Toward a Peaceful 
World,” in a capable manner. 


Rabbi Samuel R. Shillman, Mizpah Temple, Chattanooga, 
presided at the Thursday night session and introduced Judge Roger 
S. Galer, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, president of the National Federa- 
tion of Religious Liberals (which organization co-operated with 
the Mid-South Federation in this gathering). 

Judge Galer, speaking of ‘‘Legal Aspects of Religious Edu- 
cation,’ gave a reswme of the changes which have occurred in 
this field since the writing of the Constitution of the United 
States, and pleaded for complete separation of church and state. 

The fourth session of the Conference opened at the Q. H. 
Shinn Memorial Universalist Church Friday morning. Reso- 
lutions were adopted favoring complete separation of church and 
state, and the outlawry of war. 

Dr. James P. Faulkner of Atlanta, head of the tuberculosis 
work in the state of Georgia, was elected president; the Rev. 
William E. Clark of Memphis vice-president; and the Rey. Lon 
R. Call of Louisville was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

Prof. J. A. Switzer of the University of Tennessee took for 
his subject ‘‘Our Laymen,”’ as a part of the discussion of ‘“The 
Technique of Utilizing Lay Strength.’? ‘“‘Our Women’ was 
the subject of the Rev. Ladie Rowlett of Atlanta, and ‘Our 
Youth” of the Rev. G. T. Hemplemann of Louisville. 

Following these three addresses the meeting was thrown 
open for a general discussion. 

The Conference was presided over by the Rev. George A. 
Gay, who was for almost a score of years pastor of the Shinn 
Memorial Church in which Friday morning’s meeting was 
held. 

The climax of the Conference was reached Friday night at 
a special session held in the Unitarian church. Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese of Chicago, Executive Chairman National Federation of 
Religious Liberals, delivered a stirring address on ‘“‘The Outlook 
for Religion.’’ He held the closest attention of his audience and 
stirred them to enthusiastic response. Dr. Reese narrated the 
progress of religious ideas from the creedal positions to the 
humanistic interpretation. He told of his own experience of out- 
growing Orthodoxy and achieving freedom. 

At a brief business session the Conference was invited to 
meet at Chattanooga again next October. 

The consensus of opinion was that the Conference had been 
eminently successful, and the Chattanooga liberals felt much 
encouraged. A definite object for co-operative efort was pre- 
sented Friday night when a resolution was adopted favoring a 
survey of Birmingham, Ala., by the Unitarian and Universalist 
denominations to ascertain the feasibility of inaugurating a 
liberal movement. 

* * * 


LOVE NEVER FAILETH 


And this is Universalism. 

It stands for the Love of God, now and forever more. 

It comes with songs in the night. 

It teaches that not one of God’s children will be finally rejected. 

Hopes, longings, aspirations, will not be thwarted. 

Some sweet day there will be an answer to every cry for life. 

Death is but transplanting to higher and holier conditions. 

There, conditions are better fitted for spiritual progress. 

There, love will run on errands of mercy. 

There, fewer obstructions will bar the way. 

Unceasing love will fulfill every sublime prophecy. 

Ways for grander fruition will open for every soul. 

What began to germinate and grow in this world comes to its 
best over there. 

‘*His mercy endureth forever.” 

His}doors are open for growth, learning and perfection. 

His,love will pursue till the last lost sheep is found. 


Quillen Hamilton Shinn. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


STATED IN SIMPLE LANGUAGE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the interest of clearness you have “stated in simple 
language,”’ as you tell us, your position on ‘‘denominations in 
general and our denomination in particular.” 

Perhaps it is my duty to do the same. 
you grant me the privilege? 

The many pages which the Leader has devoted in recent 
months to discussing the future of our church and possible new 
alignments it seems to me has been a waste of printer’s ink. 
From all that I can learn it has divided many of our older mien 
and discouraged the younger. As one State Superintendent 
said to me, “‘I never knew a time when our ministers felt so un- 
certain over the future of our church or so nerveless.’’ Of course 
it will not make so much difference to the older men. For good or 
ill their work is about done. But you can not blame younger 
men for hesitating to cast their lives into a losing, or, at best, a 
dubious cause. Universalists will not build a mausoleum in 
Washington for their dead heroes. Unless they feel it will be a 
church that is needed and will function they will not spend money 
on it. 

The only excuse for raising this issue of what is going to 
happen to us and how we can make the best ecclesiastical dicker 
would be on the ground that as a church.we have outlived our 
usefulness. If such is the case it is wisdom to cast about and 
see who will take us in. But many of us feel that our church 
had a reason for its birth and still has a mission. 

Many of us think that there is something as distinctive about 
Universalism as there is about Roman Catholicism or, at the 
other extreme, the religion of the Friends or Quakers. Uni- 
versalism to us is the most optimistic faith in the world, the best 
interpretation of Christianity. The world sorely needed it when 
our fathers declared it and suffered for it a century and a half 
ago. It needs it to-day. 

Because some of our old-time opponents sidle up to us and 
say, “We half believe you are right,” it is no time to break ranks, 
or, for the privilege of camping with them, soft-pedal the thing 
that has made us distinctive. Let us maintain our morale, let 
us be true to our type even though the type is destined to be- 
come extinct. While it lasts it serves its purpose in its day. 

And the other thing I wish to state in simple and unequivocal 
language is: 

If the break up comes in denominationalism, as some who 
spend their time ‘‘gazing up into heaven’’ predict, and the Uni- 
versalist Church is on the market, as some of our long-headed 
ecclesiastical hucksters seem to anticipate, I wish to risk my repu- 
tation as a prophet in declaring that no committee or con- 
vention will succeed in delivering the Universalist Church to 
any one. If its usefulness is over it will dissolve. Its fate will 
be settled not by convention or individual parishes but by in- 
dividual Universalists. Some no doubt would go to the Uni- 
tarians, if they were in existence, some to the Congregationalists, 
some to the Episcopalians, some to the Methodists, some to the 
new thought group, some to the Community Church, etc., etc. 
The Universalist individuality would be maintained even in the 
break up. 


At any rate, will 


Vincent LH. Tomlinson. 


Dr. Tomlinson has said so many inspiring, sensible, things, 
and filled his life so full of friendly deeds, that we can disregard 
these references to ‘‘hucksters” and “selling out.’’ At least the 
words are blunt and straightforward, however mistaken. 

We can not agree with Dr. Tomlinson that our ministers are 
nerveless. They have the misfortune or good fortune to be 
alive and at work in an age of change—perhaps another renais- 
sance—and there is uncertainty about everything that has been 
and is, things good and things bad. Religious weeklies make 
loud claims for themselves, but we modestly disavow starting 
this new renaissance. For one hundred and fifty years our 


Universalist people have been insisting on getting back to the 
fundamentals of Jesus. Now the church world is echoing that 
ery. Our clearest thinkers are telling us that precisely because 
it is an age of change, it is an age of opportunity. Side by side 
with a world of pleasure and selfishness, we see a world of un- 
selfish service being born. Faith has inspired these works, and 
clearer understanding of the works is mightily reinforcing fun- 
damental faith. bs 

It may be that the new faith and service will demand al- 
terations in ecclesiastical machinery. May be not. We freely 
admit that the stream of faith is first and the channel only second. 
Yet clogged, shallow channels may need intelligent care. 

The Universalist Church organization is a channel. We 
would deepen it, broaden it, better it, beautify the banks and 
make it a great channel. If in time church statesmen (not little 
hucksters) can show us how to cut a new channel for two or three 
little channels, to better enable the Universalist stream of faith 
to carry all its boats to the sea, we shall give ourselves to the 
task of making the channel a reality. If the banks between 
channels wear thin and the living waters break through and flow 
on together, we shall concentrate our attention on the flow, not on 
the barriers broken down. All we do about the channels, we do 
for the sake of the stream. If we could deepen the flow of the 
life-giving stream by keeping all the channels, we would do it. 
If we could deepen it by giving up all the channels and cutting a 
new one, we would doit. If we could do it by keeping some and 
giving up some we would do that. What we do about the chan- 
nel, we do for the stream. We want to avoid snags and backwash 
into stagnant pools, and destructive overflow. 

Just now our best opportunity seems to be to deepen the 
channel called the Universalist Church, and make it carry 
more of the living waters. Cross channels leading into other 
streams may help us bear some of their loads and help them bear 
some of ours. That is the meaning of co-operation. If the 
channels eventually come together that will be union, but union 
is not disintegration, break-up or destruction. 

Nobody will get discouraged if he will keep his mind on the 
mighty sweep of the living waters, and go along bravely and 
cheerfully with the currents of God. There is chance for a deal 
of navigation. We shall do it better if we go on toward the sea. 

The Editor. 


* * 


WAS LINCOLN A UNIVERSALIST? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My mind has been somewhat rudely stimulated to action by 
Dr. Marshall’s article (Feb. 4), ‘“Was Abraham Lincoln a Uni- 
versalist?’”’ The question was not finally answered in the af- 
firmative, though it was at least to a degree insinuated. 

It is in fact interesting to have this evidence placed before 
us. There is pleasure in the thought that our church doctrine 
may have exerted a genuine influence upon the great statesman. 

The question seems pertinent whether the acceptance of 
this viewpoint upon the question of universal salvation need 
necessarily restrict Lincoln to classification in our fold. From 
my studies it appears that a good many who would accept the 
idea of universal salvation would prefer not to be classed in the 
sect of Universalists. Apparently Lincoln was reticent on this 
point. ; 

Lord Charnwood, in his thoroughly interésting account of 
“Abraham Lincoln” writes (439f), “‘With his total independence 
of the expressed creeds of his nighbors he still went and took his 
boys to Presbyterian public worship—their mother was an 
Episcopalian and his own parents had been Baptists.” 

Again (441): ‘He could wield, like no other modern writer, 
the language of the Prayer Book. .. .” 

Finally (440), and this was said to a friend when Lincoln 
was expressing his disappointment that clergymen opposed 
his candidacy for President: ‘‘I know that there is a God and that 
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He hates injustice and slavery. I see the storm coming and I 
know that His hand is in it. . . . I am nothing, but truth is 
everything; I know that I am right because I know that liberty 
is right, for Christ teaches it, and Christ is God.” 

These quotations are interesting because they suggest what 
appears to be a genuine problem for ‘‘Liberals’”’ to-day. While 
Lincoln may have held to the Universalist idea of universal resti- 
tution, he apparently was also interested in a great deal more. 
He accepted Christ as the revelation of God; he was a careful 
reader and absorbed much of the Episcopal Prayer Book; he took 
his children to be educated religiously in a Presbyterian church; 
and he was unwilling to identify himself with any one church. 

The point which impresses me is that Lincoln wanted more 
than the idea of universal restitution. He wanted the rich re- 
ligious sentiments of the Prayer Book, and of the old hymns. 
He wanted the God in Christ. He wanted the religious emotions 
inspired by the Presbyterian Church. 

It is interesting to speculate whether in this Lincoln was 
not modern. The Liberal Churches have often complained be- 
cause so few—literally very few—have come into their folds. 
Is it not perhaps because like Lincoln they want more, not less, 
than we have to give? It is true they are often more liberal than 
their creeds, but they yet find in the “Orthodox Church”’ some- 
thing which to them is rich and life-giving. 

To the student of theology it is generally known that the 
idea of universal salvation is written into many books of theology. 
In Dr. Wm. Adams Brown’s “Outline of Christian Theology,’ 
used in at least some Presbyterian, Reformed, Methodist and 
Congregational seminaries—this is to be found on pages 296ff. 
Dr. George A. Gordon, eminent Congregationalist of Boston, 
has written much along this line. 

The main point is that in these writings there is much more 
than this idea of universal salvation. In Dr. Brown’s book it is 
four pages in 428. To the “Orthodox” the remainder is of vast 
importance. Thus many religious minds feel unsatisfied to leave 
all the rich heritage of the other churches to dwell in what seems 
to them a rather dry oasis in the Liberal faith. And thus the 
numbers in Liberal Christianity decrease with the years. 

Happy may we be that Lincoln was helped by our church. 
Is it possible that our church may be helped by a fuller knowledge 
of his desire for all the faith he could draw into his big heart? 

Elbert W. Whippen. 


* * 


DR. COOK ON THE TOMLINSON LETTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The letter of Dr. Tomlinson and your response thereto in 
the issue of Feb. 19 are indeed important. They call attention 
to a situation that needs to be faced and which requires the 
freest discussion that our best minds can bring to it. Great 
changes are going on in the religious world, changes in thought, 
changes in attitude, changes in practise. ‘Whither are we 
drifting?’’ asks Dr. Tomlinson. The editorial response is illum- 
inating and marked by frankness, but it does not seem to be a 
solution of the problem before us. The local churches do indeed 
eventually decide. But the local churches need advice from the 
leaders of our church, among whom the much beloved Dr. Tom- 
linson and the Editor are gladly recognized. I am not trying to 
contribute to the solution needed, rather am I seeking light to 
walk aright the few years I may yet spend among you. 

The question of what to do is an acute one for many a 
minister in the smaller churches. To give a concrete example: 
I reside near a small village in the poorer section of Illinois. 
Within a circuit of five miles in each direction are twelve churches, 
no one of which supports a minister all the time. The economic 
waste and the resulting inefficiency are very great. These 
churches are a burden rather than an inspiration to the com- 
munity. To remedy such a condition is an imperative need. 
Unless it can be overcome in the next few years the bulk of the 
younger people will be lost to the church, if they are not lost 
already. 

Of the four churches in the village one is Universalist. It 


has always stood for fraternal relations and co-operation with 
our sister churches. Were these churches to unite the Uni- 
versalists would form a small minority, and there is little doubt 
that a preacher would be chosen of the narrowest type. There 
would be no advocacy of a liberal religion in all this section. 

Firmly desiring as most of us do a closer co-operation with 
all who are trying to live the religion of Jesus, shall we for the 
sake of economy and greater organized efficiency give up our 
denominational affiliations, or shall we go on? Gladly would we 
join in a federation of churches where we could retain our own 
identity, but not yet are we ready to join in a community church 
based on compromise. 

We humbly pray for light. 

“TI have written this in hopes that it may bring constructive 
reactions. I am no longer in charge of or supply for any church. 
John S. Cook. 
Beecher City, Ill. 


This is a sensible letter. The writer is one of our experienced 
missionary preachers—a veteran in the service. In our opinion 
the liberal forces can not afford to go into narrow federations. 
They must not be narrow and captious themselves and strain at 
gnats while they swallow camels, but they must keep the flag of 
liberal Christianity flying. Liberals can afford to unite with 
movements which accept the way of Christ as a basis of fellow- 
ship. They can not afford to go into a movement which insists 
upon an infallible church, or book, or rite, as essential to member- 
ship. The country needs not fewer apostles of liberalism but 
more, especially as some professed liberals are going over to a 
dogmatism of their own as narrow as that of the fundamentalists. 
Our hope for the strengthening of the whole liberal movement is 
two-fold: 1. The growth of liberal sentiment in orthodox churches. 
2. The coming together of churches already liberal in a way to 
generate new power, create a missionary spirit, and thus plant 
new movements or strengthen existing movements in communi- 
ties essentially narrow and orthodox. But let us be sure we know 
what liberalism is. There can be no liberalism worthy of the 
name which does not seek to bring men into the glorious liberty 
of the children of God, free their minds, and cause them to use 
their freedom to build up other men and society in the kind of 
faith exemplified by Jesus. 

The Editor. 
* * 
STARTING OUT WITHOUT THE LEADER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I notice my Christian Leader comes in a separate wrapper 
since Dr. Reifsnider left Long Beach. This means, I suppose, I 
am the only one here taking the paper. Yet a group of people 
claiming to be Universalists are advertising a movement to form 
a church or society here. It seems strange that there is no one 
among them that takes the Leader. 

Long Beach already has a Unitarian and two Congrega- 
tional churches, so why should the liberal forces be still further 
divided by starting such a movement as that advertised? I 
claim to be a loyal Universalist, but I’m not in favor of this 


movement. Long Beach is now well supplied with sixty or more 
churches. 
J. M.J. Pryne. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
* * 
TITHING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am glad you published the excerpts from the tracts on 
Tithing, for I am always impressed when I talk with Presby- 
terians and others of Orthodox faith, how liberally they give, 
considering their financial condition. A struggling little move- 
ment, near my home, supports its minister by the Sunday col- 
lections. I marveled when I saw the size of the audience, but 
not when I saw the collection basket. They have the,‘‘tithing 
habit,’’ I learned. 

Belie L. Gorton. 

Chicago, Ill. 
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The good life is one inspired by love and guided by knowledge.—Bertrand Russell. 


Civilization and Progress 
A Short History of Western Civilization. 

By Alan F. Hattersley. (Macmillan.) 

“Happy is he who can know the causes 
of things,’”’ cried the poet of old, voicing 
though he could not know it the spirit 
of science for all time. Few generations 
have taken this so much to heart as our 
own, and that in every field of knowledge. 
In the forefront are the historians, who call 
in as handmaids all the sciences from 
archeology to psycho-analysis to help 
them the better to understand how man 
has come to be what he is. 

And now we have this neat volume 
whose purpose is ‘‘to trace the origin and 
growth of that European civilization 
which constitutes the atmosphere, in- 
tellectual and moral, in which the citizen 
of to-day lives his life.’’? Surely a large 
order for a book of 220 pages! ; 

“The unity of history,’ “the upward 
trend of man’s development,” “his in- 
creasing control over the forces of cir- 
cumstance and over tradition’’—these are 
phrases that meet one in the preface, and 
would provoke furious opposition from 
not a few “‘scientists’’ to-day. ‘‘Con- 
ditions rather than events have received 
attention’’—that is as it should be. 

Professor Hattersley is not blind to the 
magnitude nor to the difficulties of his 
task. He keeps strictly to the main 
stream of ‘tradition in the West, passing 
from Primitive Man to the City State of 
Pericles, and thence via Rome to the 
moving pageant of the Middle Ages and 
the rebirth of the world. To all this 
he gives just half his space—too little 
relatively, we think. 

“Sea Power’ and ‘‘The Development 
of Commerce,’’ which are each given a 
chapter in the second half of the book, 
seem to us to have less importance than 
the Industrial Revolution or that mighty 
upheaval connected with the year 1789. 
Yet it is easier to say what should be done 
than to do it, and the two closing chap- 
ters on ‘Nationality and Democracy’ 
and on “The Pacification of Europe” are 
true efforts to take a perpendicular 
through the ages, following a single thread 
of thought. 

There is a very short note on American 
history at the end, a Comparative Table 
of Events, and a useful index. Professor 
Hattersley is a Cambridge man, teaching 
history in Natal. If time and strength 
permit, he should do this thing on a larger 
scale. His volume suffers greatly by com- 
parison with that of Thorndike of Colum- 
bia. The fact is that in this field little 
has been done in English, and it is time 
we all waked up! Wet. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Improving the Race 
The Next Age of Man. By A. E. Wiggam: 

(The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $3.) 

In this book Mr. Wiggam is apparently 
trying to give the layman in science some 
conception of what Eugenics is, what it 
is trying to accomplish and what some 
of the possibilities are if this science be 
given greater application in future so- 
ciological work. He asks a number of 
suggestive questions which must be 
answered in order to properly evaluate the 
factors which influence the action of 
civilization upon the evolution of man. 
To the author’s credit it may be stated 
that he does not attempt to answer these 
questions dogmatically, but confines him- 
self to a discussion as to the nature of some 
of the problems involved in arriving at 
answers to them. The principal point 
which he stresses is that these answers 
should be sought only through the care- 
ful interpretation of such evidence as is 
within the reach of the scientific investi- 
gators, especially those whose researches 
lie in the field of eugenics. 

Mr. Wiggam asks, “‘Can we remain 
civilized?”’? He points out how civiliza- 
tion, by protecting and saving the weak, 
the inefficient and the poorly adapted, 
more and more sets aside the laws of 
natural selection which have played such 
an important part in “bringing man up 
out of the jungle,’’ and puts the query as 
to whether the laws of nature can be thus 
violated indefinitely. His point is that 
through investigation along eugenic lines 
it will be possible to find out some of the 
things which civilization really is doing to 
man, and thus assist intelligently in 
orienting him to this comparatively new 
environment. Eugenics has been criti- 
cized for ‘‘tinkering with the germ-plasm,”’ 
but civilization itself constitutes the 
greatest tinker of them all, and if tinker- 
ing is inevitable it is far more likely to 
succeed when applied under the scientific 
control of eugenics than it is if left to the 
mercy of the scientifically unintelligent 
direction of legislation. The cases of 
prohibition of the use of alcohol and the 
sanitarium treatment of tuberculosis are 
cited as examples of efforts of society to 
improve the race, examples which con- 
stitute experiments in artificial selection 
that have been set going without suf- 
ficient scientific evidence of their effective- 
ness in accomplishing the desired results, 
experiments that possibly tend toward 
accomplishment of results exactly opposite 
those which are hoped for. 

In the section of the book entitled, 
“The Modern Man, His World and His 
Problem,’”’ the author asks whether man 
will continue to muddle along in blind 
stupidity as he seems to be doing at 


present, leading perhaps to his ultimate 
destruction on the battlefield, or whether 
he will learn to “apply human intelligence 
to human affairs’’.-and place his social 
problems in the hands of trained social 
engineers whose technique in attempting 
to solve these problems shall be based on 
the scientific method of arriving at con- 
clusions by studying the facts as he finds 
them. Will science be applied in this 
way or will it be used only as an instru- 
ment to force man biologically downward? 
It is the expressed hope of the author 
that his book may contribute something 
toward the answer to this question, and 
his first contribution is an explanation of 
what constitutes the foundation of eu- 
genics and what the eugenicist is about. 
Facts and cases are cited in an effort to 
disabuse the mind of the reader of some of 
the most striking of those preconceived 
notions in regard to heredity and mating 
which have no basis in fact. 

In considering the question as to whether 
or not we are “‘winning the human race,’’ 
some interesting figures are given from 
Pearl and other investigators in regard to 
population growth, and the author traces 
some of the ways in which evolution is 
still going on in man. He points to facts 
which indicate that natural selection in 
man continues despite civilization and 
even hand in hand with it. The only 
question is as to whether it is making him 
better or worse. 

The progress which must ensue if 
evolution is to improve man as a social 
species is, in the mind of the author, 
to come not from a general elevation of 
the masses but by artificial selection among 
the leaders, applied in accordance with the 
findings of eugenics. Pertaining to this 
problem is a discussion of the harm which 
society is now suffering because its political, 
religious and educational leaders are not 
drawn from the better stock. The ob- 
servation is made that the groups from 
which our leaders have previously come 
are dying out and that those from which 
our future leaders must largely be drawn 
should be given the means for self-im- 
provement. The writer shows how it 
would be possible for this to be accom- 
plished automatically by the intelligent 
use of birth-control. 

The last chapter considers the possible 
effect of birth control .upon the evolu- 
tion of mankind, explains to what extent 
it is being used in eugenic work to-day, 
and outlines some of the possibilities of 
its development in the future. Mr. Wig- 
gam clearly looks upon this factor as the 
most potent one in finally bringing about 
the evolution of a really civilized man, a 
man who will be the product of a natural 

(Continued on page 350) 
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WHEREABOUTS 
Dr. Huntley: 
March 18-24. Headquarters. 
Miss Earle: 
March 19-24. Fitchburg, Mass. Head- 
quarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
March 19-24. Headquarters. 
* * 


IN THE NEAR WEST. II 


The second half of my New York trip 
began out where the foam and the fame 
of Niagara are influences ever-present. 
The ‘Falls Road” took me to Medina 
and the parson’s automobile took me to a 
beautiful village six miles away. 

Ridgeway. Here we have a revival and 
a reorganization. Rey. and Mrs. O. F. 
Alvord have returned to former fields 
and are doing constructive work at both 
Ridgefield and Lockport. I spoke to the 
Ladies’ Aid Society in the afternoon and 
to the church school workers and their 
friends in the evening. 

Clarendon. Some of the most delightful 
people in the denomination (and that 
means in the world) live in Clarendon. 
They will not give up. The numbers are 
small but the spirit is great. It was 
here that a grand old man, after he was 
too weak to get to his beloved church, 
used to demand that his windows be opened 
each Sunday morning, saying, “I thank 
God that I can still hear the bell ring.”’ 

Albion. Rev. L. H. Robinson is having 
a long and successful pastorate. The 
church is beautiful and the people deserve 
both the building and the minister. The 
superintendent of the church school is ex- 
pert in using and teaching the Bible. 
Miss Inez Warner, the state secretary, 
lives here, and there are other teachers of 
unusual power and devotion. At the 
conference much interest was shown in 
the standards and in a possible new 
curriculum. 

Rochester. On my second Sunday in 
this city the sermon was broadcast. While 
I had talked over the radio from several 
studios, this was my first experience from 
the platform. I remembered the advice of 
Mr. Rose and other brethren, and simply 
proceeded as though the microphone was 
not there. I quite enjoyed the hour, and 
I have been particularly happy in the 
friendly letters received from members of 
“the unseen audience.”’ 

Perry. It is safe to say that wherever 
William J. Metz is pastor there will be a 
good church school. He has vision and so 
has his wife. The church at Perry has been 
redecorated and improved and the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the parish has just 
been celebrated with fine spirit. 

Dale. Away out in the country some- 
where, I was scheduled to speak at an in- 
terdenominational conference. Two Meth- 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT 
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* Suggestions for Organization 
7 and Work 
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* A New Pamphlet Just Issued for 
* Free Distribution 
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Sections: 
Purpose of the Home Department. 
How to Organize. 
Duties of Members. 
Management of the Department. 
Duties of Visitors. 
Necessary Material. 
For Mutual Benefit. 
Recommended Books. 


Send for one copy or several copies to 
the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, 176 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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odists and two Universalists.set bravely 
forth in the midst of a beautiful blizzard, 
but, after driving thirteen miles through 
the drifts, they decided that discretion 
was the better part of valor, and retreated 
to Perry. Dr. Gunnison used to say that 
there were two very distressing moments 
in a man’s life, one when he had no address 
and was called upon to speak and the other 
when he had an address and had no op- 
portunity to deliver it. 

Herkimer. I wanted to see if the ladies 
could duplicate the delicious banquet of a 
year ago. They could. And I wanted to 
see if the schools in the territory of Mr. 
Skeels and Miss Druley could maintain 
their spirit of gladness and devotion. 
They could. The work at Herkimer 
is especially noteworthy for the pastor’s 
leadership with the young men and women. 
The reorganized school at Newport is 
progressing under the leadership of the 
state president, Mr. Merton L. Ford. 

Dolgeville. Several representatives of this 
school came to the Herkimer banquet, 
including the new superintendent. Dolge- 
ville has the largest church school in the 
Mohawk Valley and one of the largest in 
the state. Rev. Clinton Moulton is the 
persistent pastor. ‘‘What is the effect of 
your new parish house?”’ he was asked. 
“Altogether good,’ he replied. 

Little Falls. Mr. and Mrs. Brooks, pas- 
tor and pastoress, are hard and efficient 
workers. They are satisfied with their 
curriculum and with many other features of 
their school, but they greatly desire a few 
more men. Little Falls ought to follow 
the example of Dolgeville and build a 
first-class parish house. I had the pleasure 
of preaching to a hundred people at their 


opening Lenten service, and they listened 
with courtesy and responsiveness. 
The Wanderer. 


* * 


ANOTHER WAY TO USE THE STAND- 
ARDS 


A certain ambitious school had studied 
the Standards score card in its Workers’ 
Meeting. They realized that there were 
places in the requirements about worship: 
in which their school scored low, and 
agreed that it was largely because of in- 
difference on the part of the two oldest 
classes. ‘‘Let me put it up to the girls 
and boys,’ suggested one worker. So on 
the following Sunday, these two older 
classes met together and were told all 
about the use of the score card and asked 
to score the school on the point, ‘“Worship.’” 
Very frankly, they confessed that there 
were shortcomings here. Late comers, 
conversation during the service, failure of 
all to participate, etc., ete. “The final 
score was about half what it might be. 
“Tt looks to me as if it is up to this group: 
right here to improve that score,’ said 
the leader. ‘‘The officers can not do it. 
The younger pupils can’t do it. But you 
could.’’ Then somewhat timidly she 
asked how they thought a young people’s. 
choir would work. There were the usual 
jokes about not knowing how to sing and 
what effect such singing as theirs might 
have on others, but it was evident that the 
idea took. 

“A choir standing beside the piano would 
begin on the first word, and would be able 
to hold the singing and the reading to a 
smooth and uniform time, would it not?’’ 
she asked. Just then came the signal for 
the end of the period. ‘‘Why not appoint 
a committee to see what can be done, be- 
fore we go?’’ It was done promptly, one 
from each class. 

When the school had reassembled the 
scoring was briefly described to the whole 
school, and they were told how these 
young people were going to help raise the 
score for worship. ‘‘How many will help 
them?”’ The show of hands was prompt 
and enthusiastic. The superintendent 
said the new choir might select the hymns 
for the next Sunday. 

When the worker who had managed the 
affair was putting on her overshoes after 
session, some boys burst into the room to 
say: ‘“‘Choir all chosen, three boys and 
three girls. First rehearsal Thursday 
night!’’ ‘‘My mother is a good singer,’’ 
added one boy. ‘‘She will see that I know 
the hymns.’’ 

Can’t you just see that score rising? 
And can’t you also see the school spirit 
growing? 

Similar results could be won in many 
schools if the pupils themselves were 
shown the possibilities. 
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THE EASTER SEASON 
B. G. Carpenter 

In the mystery, in the wonder, in the 
sorrow, in the ideals unattained, there is a 
somewhat in these lives of ours that de- 
mands the ministry of something higher 
and different from that which is found on 
the street or in the market place or in 
the place of amusement. Born of mystery, 
the blend of mind a passion, human beings 
look out and up; if the horizon is near, 
and shaded or obscured with cloud and 
mist, if the future is unknown, that does 
not exclude or destroy the fact that the 
human being still looks out and wp; and 
it is altogether right and necessary that 
the church should gather together men 
and women, those who think and aspire, 
those who suffer and hope, those who love 
and work, and, without the arrogance of 
dogma, give themselves to the community 
of thought and soul, to oneness of interest 


and the realization of common ideals to’ 


the worship of all that is high and holy. 

The Easter season is a direct challenge 
and call to this fundamental need and 
common enterprise. On every hand to- 
day we are impressed with the necessity 
of giving the soul at least an equal chance 
in the complicated business of living. 
When life is a wild scramble, a hurry-scurry, 
there is no room for large thoughts or that 
silence which is the birthplace of high 
resolves. The best in man demands hal- 
lowed intervals, breathing spaces, golden 
hours of truce when the soul is open to the 
invasions of the Infinite. 

We must demand the recognition of the 
fact that all things pass, at last, to spiritual 
results; that the end of all things is spiri- 
tual, and that everything has its best and 
highest meaning only as it stands related 
in a healthful way to that consummate 
end. What many call progress in common 
speech is, in fact, but a condition of 
progress. There are cultivated fields, 
amplified machinery, extended means of 
travel and communication. Of what avail 
are they unless they tend to spiritual re- 
sults—to honor, courage and high ideals? 
Of what avail are the ample harvests, of 
what avail are amplified machines and the 
wonderful stories of inventions with their 
wheels and bars of steel that tirelessly toil, 
if children suffer from lack of bread and if 
the burdens of toil are not lessened? ‘‘Sure- 
ly as the earth swims through the heavens 
does every one of its objects pass to spiri- 
tual results.” 

And let us be grateful for the fact that 
in the Universalist Church the Haster 
season is not a time of gloom and depres- 
sion but a season of joy, of increasing light 
and newness of life. It is a time when we 
celebrate the fact that it is always morning 
in the universe of God, that the soul is 
master and that Love shall win the com- 
plete victory. 


Edited by Roger F. Etz 


THE WASHINGTON CHURCH 

At the recent session of the General 
Convention at Hartford the Executive 
Board was instructed to make the build- 
ing of the Memorial Church in the city 
of Washington one of its principal objec- 
tives. Pursuant to these instructions the 
Board asked Dr. Lowe, the General 
Superintendent, to give the major portion 
of his time for the next few months to 
completing the campaign and raising the 
necessary funds for the building of this 
church. 

From the beginning the editor of the 
Herald has been sympathetic toward this 
movement. Still there have been some 
questions that stuck in the back of our 
mind that kept us from endorsing the 
movement whole-heartedly. One of the 
questions was: “Why tax our struggling 
churches all over the country to build a 
great church for the Washington parish?’’ 
Another was: ‘“‘Could not this same money 
be used in the building of several churches 
in city or rural communities where it is 
needed much more and where it would do 
much more good?’’ Probably these same 
questions have held others back. 

For ourselves, we have answered these 
questions and we are “sold” to the Wash- 
ington church movement. 

In regard to the first question, this is 
not an attempt to tax anybody or to 
build a church for the Washington parish. 
The Washington parish is not asking 
anything of the denomination. They had 
a church building that was quite ade- 
quate to their own needs. And they were 
able to build a better one if they had 
needed it. So, let’s get the idea that it 
is being built for the Washington parish 
out of our heads. Let us also get rid of 
the idea once and for all, that it is a tax 
levied on our people. This church is to 
be built by the free-will offerings of loyal 
Universalists. 

In regard to the other question, we 
have come to the conclusion that there 
is no place where the same amount of 
money could be used and where it would 
do as much good as in our Capital City. 

This is not an attempt to build in the 
city of Washington a great cathedral which 
will be impelling in its grandeur and 
appealing in its gorgeousness. It is an 
honest attempt to erect at the cross-roads 
of the world a fitting memorial to our great 
leaders and which will be representative 
of our great faith. A church of this kind 
in the city of Washington will be a great 
deal more than a fitting monument to 
our sacred dead. It will be a magnificent 
reminder that there is a great company of 
loyal souls who believe this faith. The 
opportunity is now before our people 
everywhere to take part in a splendid 
missionary enterprise. 

Every loyal Universalist, no matter 


what his financial condition, should take 
part in this great movement to honor our 
founders and leaders and proclaim their 
faith to the world. If you can not give 
the larger sums you can give something. 
It is the smaller sums that in the aggre- 
gate will count for most. So, do not let 
the thought that you are not able to con- 
tribute as much as some one else scare you 
away from making your contribution. 
Make your contribution as large as you 
can and you will think more of yourself 
for doing it, and you will have helped in 
one of the most splendid enterprises ever 
launched by our people.— Universalist 
Herald. 


* * 


SOME SIGNIFICANT LETTERS 


My dear Dr. Lowe: 

Since the Memorial Church at Wash- 
ington, D. C., was talked of, especially 
in print, I’ve felt I must have a part in it, 
if only a small one. So am enclosing a 
check for a small amount that may at 
least put in an electric light bulb, and give 
light to shine on some fortunate one that 
may be able to go to Washington and wor- 
ship in that church. 

My first thought in making use of 
Christmas remembrances was to make it a 
nucleus for a fund to use in going to 
Washington to the Convention when held 
there. Second thought showed my selfish- 
ness. The money spent in a trip to 
Washington would help the church more 
than my presence, so I am in hopes to add 
my mite now and then to the big work, 
without neglecting other things that I 
always make first. 

There’s no need of any record being 
kept in my name, just a Friend is sufficient 
to keep your books straight. 

I mustn’t forget you are a busy man, 
and only wish you’d be kept busier count- 
ing money for the new church. 


My dear Dr. Lowe: 

I would like very much to give some 
memorial to the church in Washington in 
memory of three loyal Universalist women 
whose interest in and support of it I feel 
sure would be keen had they been privi- 
leged to share in it. 

One was my mother —— ——-; the 
second ——- —— her sister; and the third 
my husband’s mother 

I wish my contribution might be com- 
mensurate with their service to the Uni- 
versalist Church. As it is I can give but a 
small amount. I know nothing whatever 
of the cost of collection plates, but I have 
thought that perhaps the I can give 
might be used for one or more of them in 
case provision has not already been made 
for them. I had thought of the vases 
but notice those have been given. 
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THINGS 


Missionaries returning to Japan, or 
those going into the field for the first time, 
can take many “things”? with them free 
of duty. Some of the things most needed 
for Blackmer Home are _ tablecloths, 
bureau scarfs, dining room table covers for 
between meal use, face towels, bedspreads, 
sheets and pillow slips, draperies, and we 
know also that new rugs and new beds are 
badly needed. 

For your information Miss Bowen says 
the dining-table is almost square, 3 feet, 
6 inches wide by 4 feet when it is closed. 
The Home needs tablecloths for this size 
and also when the table is 3 feet 6 by 5 
feet 4. 

In Miss Bowen’s report of Blackmer 
Home in general she tells us that much of 
the extra time of September and October 
was spent in making and hanging curtains, 
cleaning, turning, and making cushion 
covers, rearranging furniture, etc. The 
parlor has been transformed by wicker 
furniture and bright cretonne, the li- 
brary has new curtains and cushions, the 
dining rooms have new golden curtains, to 
make the dingy interiors more cheerful. 

If you wish to send your Easter gift for 
Blackmer Home to Headquarters, 176 
Newbury Street, Boston, arrangements 
will be made with our workers going to 
Japan to take these with their baggage. 


* * 
MORE THAN THINGS 


But the “things’”’ wanted for the home 
are of minor consideration in comparison 
with the work being done and to be done 
to make the Home all that we would wish 
it to be. Miss Bowen’s report is divided 
into four classifications, into which it 
naturally seemed to fall—physical, moral 
and religious, social, and educational. 

Through her efforts arrangements have 
been made whereby our girls in the Home 
are to receive a thorough physical ex- 
amination, receive typhoid inoculations 
and, if the examinations reveal medical or 
dental treatment, necessary provision 
is made for caring for the girls properly 
with no charge except when a patient 
enters the hospital, when the Home pays 
for the board only. This will surely 
safeguard the health of our girls and put 
them on a surer road to health than ever 
before. 

The moral and religious teaching is 
paramount in Blackmer Home. “It isn’t 
easy to point to spiritual progress,’’ says 
Miss Bowen, “when one can’t thoroughly 
understand the heart of the people. Since 
one can’t be at all sure where the seed one 
scatters has fallen, or if it has taken root, 
or how it will develop after it has taken 
root, the best one can do is to scatter 
seed—quantities of it—and trust the Lord 
to do the rest. So I did it.” 


Result: ‘“There were nineteen girls in 
Blackmer Home in July, twelve of whom 
weren’t even baptized, much less were 
they trying to live like Christ. That 
meant one thing, of course, that they didn’t 
know him well enough. So I tried harder 
than ever to help them to see Jesus clearly 
enough so that they’d want him.’’ 

From Miss Bowen’s Bible classes of 
young men and girls, thirteen were bap- 
tized, eight Blackmer Home girls, one 
Bible class girl, and four Bible class men. 

Socially the Home gives abundantly. 
They have picnics, concerts, a wonder- 
ful Christmas party, and an alumnae has 
been recently organized with Matsuko San 
as its president, at whose meetings there 
is a discussion of the needs of the Home, 
and the girls are asked to plan a program 
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of help,such as raising money to support 
a Home girl, or acting in an advisory 
capacity to the present Home girls. 

There is a new music teacher who comes 
to the Home once a week and gives four- 
teen lessons. She gives only ten minute 
lessons to each girl, but it is enough to 
keep her practising and improving. 

The new helper in the Home, Sasaki 
San, and Miss Kent have been teaching 
English to the girls who needed or wished 
extra help. 

The young men at Dojin House are 
planning to continue with more vigor 
their English discussion meetings. Dr. 
Cary has come over to talk to them twice, 
and they’ve been so enthusiastic about 
him and pleased with his liberal views on 
religion and other subjects that they want 
to attract more men and hold more regular 
meetings. : ; 

So thi is just briefly some of the ac- 
tivities of the Blackmer Home. 


Our Young People and Others 


YOUTH’S SUNDAY OBSERVED 
Elizabeth M. Watts 


Youth’s Sunday, Feb. 5, proved a great 
occasion at the United Liberal Church 
(Unitarian-Universalist) in Jacksonville, 
Florida. The minister, Dr. James C. 
Coleman, turned the entire morning ser- 
vice over to members of the Wi-Lo-Se 
Council of Truth Seekers, who put on a 
splendid program with talent taken en- 
tirely from their own ranks. 

This was the first time, in the same 
twenty years of the church’s history, 
that a church service had ever been con- 
ducted solely by youths. Asa consequence 
enthusiasm ran high. Both from the 
older and younger generation there were 
such comments as: “‘Wasn’t it fine?” ““Why 
not make it a monthly affair?’ ‘Why, 
some of these young people ought to study 
for the ministry,” etc., ete. 

It was a gala day for both old and young. 
There were fifty-two present at the service, 
of whom twenty-nine were young people. 
Of these thirteen took part in the service, 
which lasted for a little over one hour. 

The main theme of the morning was 
“Forward Youth, shoulder to shoulder.’’ 
The short addresses given by four young 
Wiloseans covered such vital subjects as 
“Youth and Co-operation,’’ ‘‘Youth are 
Seekers after Truths,’’ ‘‘Courage, Youth, 
Courage,” “Enthusiams, or under the 
Banner of Youth.’ The young people 
spoke well, doing credit both to themselves 
and to the Council. In addition to the 
addresses the scripture reading, prayer 
and special musical numbers were all by 
members of the Council, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. William A. Bain, the 
Council’s executive secretary. A col- 
lection was also taken and forwarded to 
the national office of the Young People’s 
Religious Union of the Unitarian Church, 


with which the Council is now affiliated. 

The Wi-Lo-Se (Wi-sdom, Lo-ve, Se-rvice) 
Council was organized by Dr. and Mrs. 
Coleman on Aug. 12, 1926, with four 
members. It has since become one of the 
outstanding young people’s organizations 
of our liberal churches, with a membership 
of more than eighty, while the average 
attendance at its weekly Tuesday evening 
meetings through the church year (Sep- 
tember-June) for the past year and a half 
has been over fifty. 

The Council has put on a number of 
plays, dances, minstrel shows, etc., 
mainained a strong basketball team dur- 


_ing the past season; held a May-day 


field meet at the ocean beach; has donated 
over a hundred dollars to local charity; 
given two banquets to prominent visitors 
of the church and more recently to one of 
their new officers and basketball team, at 
which some eighty people were present, 
and has also furnished a choir and mu- 
sicians for the church services. 

The Council, as the above would in- 
dicate, is a young and thriving organiza- 
tion of which the church can be justly 
proud, and for which we expect a splendid 
future of usefulness and service to our 
liberal cause here in the South. 

* * 


More English schoolboy ‘‘howlers,’’ 
in the Living Church: 

‘All the world except the United States 
lies in the ‘temperance zone.’ ”’ 

“The sun never sets on the British 
Empire because the empire is in the East 
and the sun sets in the West.’’ 

“The Minister of War is the clergyman 
who preachers to soldiers.”’ 

“Wolsey saved his life by dying on the 
way from York to London.”’ 

“The immortal William is a name ap- 
plied to the former German Emperor.”’ 
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Among Our Churches 
New York City Letter 


Divine Paternity. 
—Mr. Potter’s Lenten 
themes are: ‘‘Need 
of a New Faith,”’ ‘“‘Per- 
sonality the Key to 
Religion,” “‘Personality 
in Man,”’ “Personality 
in Jesus,” “Personality 
in God,” ‘The Con- 
tinuation of Personality.’”? On Sunday, 
Feb. 26, the chancel rail flowers were given 
in memory of Mildred Aldrich, author of 
“A Hilltop on the Marne,’ who died in 
Parisin February. Miss Aldrich dedicated 
her book, named above, ‘“To my Grand- 
mother, Judith Trask Baker, that staunch 
New Englander and Pioneer Universalist, 
tojthe memory of whose courage and 
example I owe a debt of eternal gratitude.” 
* * Chapin Home.—Preachers for 
March: 11, Rev. Joseph Fischer, Jamaica; 
25, Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D. Founders’ 
Day, March 3, was a stirring success. A 
perfect day brought “‘a big crowd” that 
filled the rooms, making a social and fi- 
nancial success. There was no program— 
only social cheer. One genial mortal re- 
ported, “‘Everybody had a happy old 
time.”” * * Washington Heights.—The 
junior services are the largest in our his- 
tory. Regular church service has doubled 
in attendance, and some parents of the 
cadets now attend. Sermons have been 
preached recently on Franklin, Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, Paul Jones and Robert E. 
Lee. A new move has been started which 
Mr. Harris has called ‘“The Boys’ Order 
of the White Cross.’’ Oaths of chivalry 
are taken, and it is the purpose to enroll 
500 boys before Easter, all promising 
courtesy, politeness and cleanliness of 
body, mind and soul. The “‘White Cross” 
will try to heal, like the Red Cross, but 
its healing will be for the heart. The motto 
is, “With the strength of ten.’’ The 
last meeting of the Naval Guards was a 
great success, twenty-five boys attaining 
over 300 points in standard received 
prizes and commissions. Following the 
refreshments a parents’ organization was 
formed. We have now eight battal- 
ions in Greater New York. Our Girl 
Reserves have pledged their aid in the 
upbuilding of the church. The Y. W. 
C. A. has furnished much assistance. 
The uptown daly, the News, recently 
gave a column and a half biography of 
Mr. Harris. The same week it published 
in two days over two columns about the 
work of the little church. Camp Wamego 
annual reunion occurred Saturday, March 
8, with a banquet and a party. Greater 
New York was well represented. * * 
Middletown.—Boy Scout and Girl Scout 
troops which meet in the church have 
attended services on different Sundays 
recently. Sermon topics have been: ‘“The 


Path of Influence—a Lincoln Day ser- 
mon;’’ ““The Worm Becomes a Man;’’ and 
“A Maker of Men.’ Mr. Whippen has 
also preached at the Home for Aged Women 
and at a mid-week County Conference of 
Christian Endeavorers and the combined 
prayer meeting group of four local 
churches on Feb. 22 on ‘The Audacity of 
Jesus.’” He also addressed the local Ro- 
tary Club. Members of the church school 
are rehearsing under Mr. Whippen’s 
direction four one-act plays. They hope 
to raise money for new hymn and service 
books. Three of our teachers are in at- 
tendance at the Community Teacher Train- 
ing School. The Jewish rabbi was recently 
invited to speak at the young people’s 
service. The young people are planning to 
produce a play soon. The Friendly Indian 
troop—an organized class of boys about 
nine to eleven years in ages—won second 
place in a contest in the city among ten 
or twelve similar troops. Running, potato 
racing, and relay racing were the features. 
The Ladies’ Mission Circle recently par- 
ticipated in a day of prayer in the city, Mrs. 
Moore representing our group. ‘The la- 
dies are closing a successful year under 
the presidency of Mrs. Russell M. Vernon. 
Annual meetings of the Circle, as well as 
of the parish, come in March. * * South- 
old.—An attractive service conducted 
and carried on by men of the congrega- 
tion was held on Sunday, March 4. It 
was under the direction of Mr. A. W. 
Symonds, and addresses were given by 
Mr. Russell Davison and Geo. C. Terry, 
Esq. The music was furnished by a 
men’s chorus. The minister sat in a 
pew. The discussion of the church and 
religion from a layman’s point of view was 
interesting and instructive. * * Mt. Ver- 
non.—From the “‘Bulletin’”’ we glean these 
bits of news: The two recent parties in the 
church hall were highly successful, both 
socially and financially. ‘‘That was a 
neighborly courtesy indeed—the invita- 
tion of the First Congregational Church 
to the First Liberal Church to join with 
them in their dinner on the night of Feb. 
29. Surely there is a real bond of fellow- 
ship between Congregationalists, Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians. All of us came 
from the old New England stock and all 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Miss Dora Brown, subscription clerk 
of the Christian Leader, is seriously ill at 
her home in Charlestown. 

Miss Annabel Kellerman, daughter of 
Rev. and Mrs. R. 8. Kellerman of Whites- 
ville, N. Y., has been graduated from Co- 
lumbia University in New York City, re- 
ceiving the degree of Bachelor of Science, 


of us teach a humane and reasonable 
Christianity.”” The men’s supper given 
by the Women’s League was a success. 
A bountiful meal, entertaining vocal and 
orchestral music, an original poem by 
Mr. Charles A. Nelson, addresses by Judge 
W. G. C. Otto and Rév. Charles R. Potter, 
made the evening worth while. * * The 
Metropolitan Alliance met at All Souls 
Church, Friday, March 9. The speaker, 
Mrs. R. Edson Doolittle, gave an enter- 
taining and instructive address upon 
“New York City’s Contribution to Art.” 
Mrs. Maud Hofmann was the soloist and 
Miss Evelyn Sauerbrun served as or- 
ganist. Next meeting at Washington 
Heights, April 13. * * Good Tidings.— 
Mr. Lalone delivered the address at a 
gathering of young people of the Friends, 
Unitarians and Universalists at All Souls, 
Feb, 24. He addressed the young people’s 
society of the Lafayette Avenue Friends 
Church on Feb. 16, upon “Christian 
Unity.”” On Feb. 21 Mr. Lalone spoke to 
the Dormitory Club of the Greenpoint 
Y. W. C. A. on “Honoring Great Men.’’ 
The sermon topics, morning service for 
Lent, are attractive: ‘““‘The Meaning and 
Value of Prayer,’ ‘‘Forgiveness a Two 
Fold Blessing,’ ‘‘Temptation One of 
Life’s Indispensables,”’ ‘“‘Suffering and 
Sorrow Man’s Oldest Teachers,”’ ‘‘Sacrifice 
the Cornerstone of Progress.’”’ * * All 
Souls.—On Friday, March 9, there was 
an inspection reception of the new par- 
sonage, and on the 12th Dr. Grose was 
‘fin residence.’”’ May he and his wife 
live at 961 Ocean Ave. many years. 
The Y. P. C. U. gave a play, “The But- 
lers,’’ March 1, that was a great success. 
With the proceeds the Union bought a 
$400 electrola, with an extra connecting 
loud speaker placed at opposite end of the 
social hall to give full orchestra effect for 
social occasions. The Union also paid $150 
for new runway for curtains in front of 
stage. At the men’s club dinner, March 16, 
7 p. m., the speakers were Graham Mc- 
Namee, the world famous radio an- 
nouncer, and the Hon. Samuel Unter- 
myer, one of the leading lawyers of 
-America. Dr. Grose is giving a series of 
Lenten sermons upon the general theme, 
“The Life of a Man.’”? Mr. Thorburn is 
giving illustrated lectures in the evening. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests 


and is teaching in the public schools of 
Akron, Ohio. Miss Kellerman is also a 
graduate of the New York State Normal 
School in Geneseo, N. Y. 


Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., president 
of the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention, has appointed as the committee 
to arrange the program for the annual 
session of the Convention in North At- 


. 
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tleboro, May 15-17, Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, chairman, Dr. Marshall and 
Rey. R. R. Hadley. 


Dr. Marsh, president of Boston Uni- 
versity, will be the speaker at the annual 
reconsecration service of the alumni of the 
Malden School of Religious Education, to 
be held in the Universalist church April 1. 


Rey. Otto S. Raspe of Cambridge 
recently spoke to the United Unitarian 
and Universalist Men’s Clubs of Man- 
chester, N. H., on the subject, “A Radiant 
Personality.” 


Rev. and Mrs. Clarence J. Cowing of 
Malden are receiving hearty congratula- 
tions upon the arrival of a baby daughter, 
Carolyn, who is named after Mr. Cowing’s 
mother. Mr. and Mrs. Cowing have two 
other children, Mary Alice and Kenneth. 


Rev. Otto S. Raspe, pastor of the First 
Universalist Church of Cambridge, has 
secured for speakers at his mid-week ser- 
vices during Lent the ministers of the 
Prospect Congregational Church, the 
Unity Presbyterian Church, the Union 
Square Congregational Church and the 
First Baptist Church. 


Rey. H. L. Canfield is giving a series of 
talks on “The Making of the Bible” for 
a class once a week at the North Carolina 
College for Women located in Greensboro. 
He recently preached the “University 
Sermon”’ at the State University of North 
Carolina. 


Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield was invited 
to speak before the Rotary Club of Greens- 
boro, N. C., at their weekly luncheon, 
Tuesday, March 6, upon “Flood Condi- 
tions in New England.’’ Seventy-five 
men were present to hear her. 


Mr. Herbert F. Gunnison, president of 
the Brooklyn Eagle Company, is rep- 
resenting Universalists in a call for a 
meeting March 18 in Brooklyn, to deter- 
mine whether a Unitarian-Universalist 
Union Church shall be started in Bay 


Ridge, N. Y. Mr. O. E. Edwards, rep-. 
resenting the Unitarians, joins Mr. Gun-- 


nison in the call. 


Prof. Harold E. B. Speight of Dart- 
mouth is to debate the Free Speech issue 
at Ford Hall April 9, under the auspices of 
the Women’s City Club, with Mr. Steven- 
son, secretary of the National Civic 
Federation. 


Rey. Hazel I. Kirk has purchased a 
new home at Danvers and her address is 
now 5 Gould St., Danvers, Mass. Cor- 
respondents please take notice. 


Rey. Robert Tipton was installed as 
minister of the Church of the Restoration, 
Philadelphia, March 8, and not, as er- 
roneously stated in the Leader, as one of 
the ministers of the Church of the Messiah, 
of which Dr. Benton is pastor. The mis- 
take occurred because Dr. Benton ad- 
vertised these services in connection with 
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his own Lenten services, and the notice 
was read carelessly by the editor. Rev. 
Robert Tipton will preach for Dr. Benton, 
April 15. 
California 

Santa Paula.—Rey. Edson Reifsnider, 
D. D., pastor. New faces are constantly 
being’ seen in the congregation. Dr. 
Reifsnider has been invited to give special 
addresses at both the grammar and high 
schools, and has been chosen to represent 
the Protestant clergymen in the Rotary 
Club. An open forum is being held on 
Sunday evenings during March, with ad- 
dresses from the University of California. 


Maine 

Brunswick.—Rey. Harold I. Merrill, 
pastor. March 1 marked the close of the 
first four months of the present church 
year and of the present pastorate. The 
morning congregations have averaged over 
seventy for this period, with a maximum 
of eighty-four and a minimum of thirty- 
nine. During January, Mr. Merrill gave 
a series of sermons with Faith as the key- 
word. Mr. Harrison Hubbard, superin- 
tendent of the church school, reports nine 
new members added to the school during 
January and February and the first Sun- 
day in March, giving a total enrollment 
of eighty. The newly formed adult class 
now has a membership of about fifteen. 
They are finding the discussion of Bruce 
Barton’s book, ““What Can a Man Be- 
lieve?”’ very interesting. Mrs. Dean Eaton 
has a class of young ladies which for a 
high average’ of attendance holds an en- 
viable record. The teacher training class 
under the leadership of Mr. and Mrs. 
Merrill has completed eight of its ten 
lessons. This class has an enrollment of 
nine and at least five will receive certificates. 
Miss Mary Slaughter of Headquarters 
recently paid us a visit and met with 
teachers, officers, and members of the 
training class. Much benefit was derived 
from her visit. The first Sunday in each 
month is observed as church school Sun- 
day in the church, when members of the 
school are the special guests of the church. 
There is a junior sermon for the younger 
members, and on March 4 nineteen juniors 
were in attendance. The Y. P. C. U. has 
been very active. They are rehearsing 
the comedy, ‘‘The Adventures of Grand- 
pa,’’ which will be presented April 11. 
A valentine party was held in February, 
and plans are being made for a costume 
party. On March 4 four members of the 
different departments of the church spoke 
at the young people’s meeting, telling the 
young people what they could do for their 
respective departments. Mr. Danforth 
McFadden replied for the Union. The 
Union recently journeyed to Bath and 
took charge of the devotional meeting. 
It is the hope of the Union that they may 
assist materially in opening the church in 
Bowdoinham in the spring. The Murray 
Alliance has held two very successful 
food sales. The Macrina Society gave a 
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minstrel show March 14. The Associates 
recently held a rummage sale. On March 
4 the treasurer reported nearly all bills 
paid and a substantial note of long stand- 
ing has been taken up. At Christmas time 
the church and church school received a 
substantial gift of money from Captain 
and Mrs. William E. Frost, to whom the 
church is very grateful. An attractive 
Lenten folder edited by the pastor was 
recently distributed to the whole parish. 


Massachusetts 


Saugus.—Rey. E. V. Stevens, pastor. 
The annual church fair, which this year 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary and was 
known as the Golden Jubilee, was held in 
the town hall Feb. 21 and 22. The present 
town hall was dedicated in 1878, and the 
first function to be held in it was the Uni- 
versalist fair. Rev. Charles A. Skinner 
was the minister at that time. The pro- 
gram this year was dedicated to his mem- 
ory and carried his picture on the cover. 
Receipts were over $1,500 and the affair 
Was a success in every way. Since 1884, 
the operetta or children’s entertainment 
has been a feature. At that time ‘R. EB. 
Porter, or the Interviewer and the Fairies,” 
composed by Prof. Leo R. Lewis, then a 
freshman in Tufts, was given. For this 
Jubilee celebration, scenes from “R. E. 
Porter,’’ together with scenes from nine 
other operettas which have been given 
through the years, were given. Professor 
Lewis came out from Tufts to witness the 
production this year. Nearly two hun- 
dred children participated in the enter- 
tainment. Over one hundred and fifty 
people served on the several committees. 
The operetta, by the children, was pre- 
sented on Tuesday evening and Wednesday 
afternoon. In the evening, Wednesday, 
the Dramatic Club presented the new 
mystery play, ‘‘Cat o’ Nine Tails.” The 
hall was filled to capacity at each of the 
three entertainments, and on Wednesday 
evening many were turned away. The 
Bible now on the pulpit of the church was 
given in 1878 by one hundred members. 
This evidence of the devoted interest of 
these people of half a century ago seems 
to be a challenge to us to-day to do some- 
thing equally permanent. Therefore, we 
hope to find one hundred people this year 
who will pledge something towards pur- 
chasing a baptismal font for the church. 
We hope to have this memorial for our 
services on Easter Sunday. 

Marblehead.—Rev. George H. Howes, 
pastor. The attendance at our services 
has been very encouraging this year. The 
men, especially, have done well. Once a 
month, on a week night, the minister gives 
an illustrated lecture. The vestry has 
been filled at each of these gatherings. 

Peabody.—Rev. George H. Howes, pas- 
tor. The annual fair will be held Wednes- 
day and Thursday (afternoon and evening), 
March 28 and 29. On Friday, March 2, 
a concert was given by the Ladies’ Circle. 
The work with our young people is very 
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encouraging. We have had from twenty 
to thirty-three of our boys and girls at 
the meetings. The young people have 
presented a beautiful wall clock to the 
church, to be used in the vestry. The 
Ladies’ Circle has installed a new oil burn- 
ing heater for use in their room. 

Taunton.—Rey. Cornelius Greenway, 
pastor. Graham McNamee is to speak 
here under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary. On April 16 we are to have 
Commander Richard E. Byrd. The ex- 

‘penses for his visit will probably total 
$630, yet we expect to make quite a sum 
for ourselves. Our pastor is serving as 
chairman of the committee to make up 
the program for the annual sessions of 
the Convention in North Attleboro, May 
15-17. 

Swampscott.—Reyv. Edgar R. Walker, 
pastor. A talk by Police Chief Walter F. 
Reeves and singing by the Lynn police 
quartet were features of the Men’s Club 
monthly supper and conference program 
on Tuesday, March 6, at which the presi- 
dent, William P. Norcross, 
The supper was served at 6.30 by the men. 
It was prepared by a committee of women, 
including Mrs. William P. Norcross, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Walker and Mrs. O. W. Owen. 
Chief Reeves devoted a large portion of 
his forty-minute talk to the matter of 
safety on the public streets. He told of 


the effort made for a higher degree of: 


safety through the ‘‘I am a member of the 
Swampscott be careful club’ buttons for 
boys and girls of school age and the dis- 
tribution of hundreds of these buttons 
annually. The distribution is supported 
by talks by the traffic policemen on the 
matter of due care by the children going 
to and coming from school and while at 
play. The chief also described the finger 
print method of identifying criminals and 
of keeping track of folks who engage in 
* crime as an occupation. 
Michigan 

Detroit.—Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., 
pastor. This church’s quota on the Five 
Year Program is $10,800, an annual con- 
tribution of $2,160 for five years. From 
the moment of accepting this obligation, 
which is also a privilege, there has been 
no suggestion or thought of faltering in its 
performance. For four years the annual 
installments have been paid in full, and 
we are now winding up our campaign on 
the fifth lap. Lent is the time we devote 
to this, bringing it to a conclusion on Palm 


Sunday. The money is nearly all raised » 


by means of personal contributions, the 
only exception being about $500 from the 
Women’s Guild, the Y. P. C. U. and the 
Mission Circle. The Guild this year gave 
$400. We have a committee in charge of 


this work, and the only appeals are made © 


by mail to individual parish members, 
and nearly all the money is returned by 
mail. In spite of the hard times, the re- 
sponses this year have been prompt and 
generous. 


presided.., 


THE IDLEWILD RETREAT 
Program 


Monday—6 p.m. Opening Dinner. 
8 p.m. Fireside Hour. Devotions. 8.10 
p.m. “‘What I Do with My Study Hours.”’ 
Leader, Rev. Thomas H. Billings, Ph. D. 
minister First Unitarian Church, Salem, 
Mass. 

Tuesday—9 a.m. Breakfast. 10 a.m. 
Devotions. 10.10 a.m. Address: ‘‘Cur- 
rent Tendencies in Theology.”’ Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester, Dean of Crane Theological 
School, Tufts College. 1 p.m. Dinner. 
6 p.m. Supper. 8 p.m. Fireside Hour. 
Readings from contemporary poets, Rev. 
Norman D. Fletcher, minister First Uni- 
versalist Church, Haverhill, Mass. 

Wednesday—9 a. m. Breakfast. 10 
a.m. Devotions. 10.10 a. m. Address: 
“Current Tendencies in Ethics.’’ Dr. 
Clarence R. Skinner, Crane Theological 
School, Tufts College. 1 p.m. Dinner. 
6 p.m. Supper. 8 p.m. Fireside Hour. 
Communion Service. Discussion: ‘‘My 
Deepest Spiritual Experience of the Year.’’ 
Leader, Dr. John van Schaick, editor the 
Christian Leader. 

Thursday—9 a. m. Breakfast. 10 a. m. 
Devotions. 10.10 a. m. Address: “‘Cur- 
rent Tendencies in Social Evolution.’’ 
Dr. William E. Gilroy, editor the Con- 
gregationalist. 

An open discussion will follow each 
address and ample opportunity be given for 
each to have his say. A free and frank 
interchange of ideas will make our pro- 
gram successful. 

Members are requested to be prompt at 
meals to accommodate the management 
and facilitate the program. 

The afternoons are left free for walking, 
golfing, ete. 


* * 


RECOGNITION SERVICE IN LYNN 


The recognition service in honor of Rev. 
William Wallace Rose, twelfth minister 
of the First Universalist Church of Lynn, 
Massachusetts, occurred Wednesday eve- 
ning, Feb. 29. A congregation of five 
hundred, including more than two score 
Universalist ministers of the vicinity, was 
in attendance. The service was in charge 
of Dr. Lee S. McCollester, dean of the 
Theological School, Tufts College, and, 
during the year 1927, acting pastor of 
the Lynn church. Dr. McCollester gave 
the invocation and felicitously introduced 
the several speakers. . 

Following the Scripture reading by the 
Unitarian minister, Rev. Raymond H. 
Palmer, the congregation was led in prayer 
by Dr. Charles Conklin of Canton, who 
was State Superintendent of Massachusetts 
Churches when Mr. Rose was minister of 
the South Weymouth church. Dr. Conk- 
lin also presided at his ordination in 1912, 

Brief words of greetings were brought 
Mr. Rose by Dr. Leroy W. Coons, present 
State Superintendent, and by Rev. Gar- 
field Morgan of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church of Lynn. Mr. Benjamin 


N. Johnson, chairman of the Lynn Board 
of Management, pledged the constancy of 
the people to the new minister, and re- 
minded them that not in crises and emer- 
gencies were their co-operation required, 
but in the every-day demands of so large 
a parish. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, for more than 
twenty years minister.of this church, and 
now of Washington, D. C., spoke elo- 
quently on ‘‘The Challenge of a Great 
Tradition,’ and Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson 
of Worcester on ‘The Minister and the 
Modern World.’’ 

The installation sermon was delivered 
by Dr. Henry R. Rose of Newark, N. J., 
older brother of the Lynn minister. His 
theme, “The Reality and Nearness of 
God,’’ made a deep impression upon his 
hearers and brought the beautiful ser- 
vice to a memorable climax. Rev. W. W. 
Rose pronounced the benediction. 

A unique feature of the service was the 
invitation extended by the Board of 
Management to some fifty Universlist 
ministers and their wives to attend the 
installation and participate in an informal 
reception and collation to follow. This 
was held in the parish house adjoining the 
church and was presided over by the 
wives of the trustees, with Mrs. Alfred L. 
Hastings, trustee, as chairman. 

Mr. Rose had not only the joy of the 
presence of his brother from Newark, and 
Mrs. Henry R. Rose, but also of the pres- 
ence in the congregation of his aged mother, 
Mrs. Emma F. Rose of Philadelphia, and 
his sister, Mrs. Jennie A. Greenwood. 

* * . 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The second in the Lenten series of 
Boston Ministers’ Meetings was held at 
Headquarters on Monday, March 5, fol- 
lowed by a buffet luncheon in Dr. van 
Schaick’s apartment. Those present were: 
Messrs. Nichols, Conklin, Attwood, Farns- 
worth, Bissell, van Schaick, Coons, Tors- 
leff, Lowe, Etz, Brush, Peters, Stevens, 
Hoyt, Marshall, Walker, Cowing, Spear, 
Merrick, Perkins, Rouillard, Polk, Mce- 
Innes, Ellenwood, Miss Johnson, Mrs. 
McInnes, Mrs. van Schaick, Miss Earle, 
Mrs. Blackford, Miss Freeman, Miss 
Hathaway, Mrs. Vera Hoyt Bacon, Mrs. 
E, V. Stevens and Miss Ethel A. Knapp. 

Dr. Charles Conklin, in charge of the 
devotional exercises for the Lenten season, 
read a prayer in verse, ““The Way of 
Peace,’’ by Laughlin MacLean Watt, and 
the Parable of the Sower. 

The speaker of the morning was Rey. 
Laurence W. C. Emig of Copley Methodist 
Church, Boston. Trenchant passages 
from his address are: 

“Ambition calls for no apology when it 
is temperate and disciplined.’’ ‘‘We have 
the right to think for ourselves.” “It 
would be unfair to deduce from Jesus’ 
words anything to do with baptism.” 
“The more educated a person becomes the 
greater his capacity for pain and joy.” 


“The Universalist Church has done a good 
deal in the world to help God maintain a 
good reputation.” ‘Jesus said something 
about the temple. He was attacking an 
institution. He said, ‘You are destroying 
the temple, you are undermining the 
moral health of this institution, but I will 
be a temple in the hearts and lives of true 
believers everywhere.’ That was about 
the most radical thing Jesus ever said. 
Everybody that attacks an institution 
to-day is called a red.’’ “There is some- 
thing more than material compensation in 
being a worker of God.” 
IBY, 1 ks 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 343) 


selection even though one of the greatest 
factors in this selection may be involved 
with the use of artificial methods. 

This book is well written. It impresses 
the reviewer as being not quite so in- 
terestingly written as some of the author’s 
earlier works, but that may well be only 
a matter of one person’s opinion. It cer- 
tainly contains some very interesting 
compilations of facts. When it comes to 
the interpretation of these facts, one has 
the feeling that Mr. Wiggam is perhaps 
more sanguine as to the possibilities in- 
herent in eugenics than is the biologist. 
However, he has written a book which 
should contribute materially toward clari- 
fying the layman’s idea of eugenics, and 
that is much to be desired. 

Aisa Ge 

(Editor’s note: This review, written 
shortly after the appearance of this im- 
portant book, was delayed in publication 
by accidental loss of the manuscript.) 


We are indebted this week to two 
members of the Dartmouth College facul- 
ty, Professors W. J. Rose (Sociology) 
and J. P. Poole (Evolution). 


Notices 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 


The 1928 Reunion of Ferry Beachers will be held 
on Friday evening, March 28, at the First Univer- 
salist Church, Charlestown, Mass. Dinner will 
be served at 6.30 p.m. Reservations are to be had 
from Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester St., Boston, 
Mass. Full program will be announced later. Save 
the date now! 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 
* * 


WHAT IS COMING 

May 8-10. California State Convention, Pasa- 
dena. 

May 14. Interchurch Fellowship Banquet, Me- 
chanics Hall, Boston. 

May 15-17. Massachusetts 
North Attleboro. 

June 17-23. G.S.S. A. and W. N. M. A. Institute 
at Galesburg, II. 

June 21-24. G.S. S. A. Institute at Barre, Vt. 

June 22-July 1. Y.P.C.U., G.S.S. A. and 
W.N. M. A. Institute at Camp Hill, Ala. 

July 7-14. Y. P. C. U. Leadership Conference, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 

July 11-18. World Sunday School Association 
Convention, Los Angeles, Cal. 

July 14-18. 40th Annual Y. P. C. U. Convention, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 


State Convention, 


July 19-26. Y. P. C. U. Institute, Ferry Beach, 
Maine. 

July 26-Aug. 4. G. S. S. A. Convention and In- 
stitute, Ferry Beach, Me. 

July 29-Aug. 6. Y. P. C. U. Mid-Wes Institute, 
Plainfield, Ill. 

Aug. 25-Sept. 8. -.W.N.M.A., G.S.S. A. and 
Y. P.C. U. Institute at Murray Grove, N. J. 


* * 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


At the regular meeting of the Massachusetts 
Fellowship Committee, Monday, Feb. 27, 1928, the 
following action was taken: 

Rev. Wenonah Stevens Abbott received on trans- 
fer from Maine. 

Renewed license of William A, Haney. 

For information, the Secretary’s new address is 
283 Montgomery Street, Fall River, Mass. 

Arthur BE, Wilson, Secretary. 
x * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


The Monday meetings from Feb. 27 to April 2 
inclusive will be of a devotional and inspirational 
character appropriate to the Lenten season. Dr. 
Charles Conklin will be in charge of the devotions 
on each of these days. Mrs. John van Schaick will 
be at the piano. The committee are asking that 
the business may be transacted first, in order that, 
beginning with the musical prelude, the whole ser- 
vice may be devotional in its atmosphere. The 
brethren are asked to make special effort to be in 
their seats at 10.45. Sermons will be given by the 
following speakers: 

March 19. Rey. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D. 

March 26. Rev. L. S. McCollester, D. D. 

April 2. Rev. W. W. Rose. 

On April 9 will be the usual Easter Experience 
Meeting in charge of Rev. Leslie C. Nichols. 


* * 


WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. Monday, 
organ recital by Raymond C. Robinson. Tuesday 
to Friday, inclusive, music, worship, sermon. 

Mar. 20-23: Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., 
Church of Our Father, Washington, D. C. 

March, 27: 29, 30: Rev. Thomas H.Billings, First 
Church, Salem, Mass. 

March 28: Rev. Maxwell Savage, D. D., First 
Unitarian church, Worcester, Mass. 

April 2-6: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University. 

April 10-18: Rev. Miles H. Krumbine, D. D., 
Parkside Lutheran Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

April 17: Pres. Mary E. Woolley, LL. D., Mount 
Holyoke College. 

April 18; Pres. Ellen F. Pendleton, LL. D., Welles- 
ey College, 

April 20, Pres. J. Edgar Park, D, D., Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 

April 24-27: Dean W. R. Matthews, D. D., King’s 
College, University of London. 


* 


PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 


The last of the series of Public Meetings under the 
auspices of the Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Society of Massachusetts is to be held in the Uni- 
versalist Church at Salem, Tuesday, April 17. 

As usual there will be both morning and after- 
noon sessions and the ladies will serve a lunch at the 
usual price. 

The program will be of interest and pleasure to all. 
One of the parts will be the ‘‘Christian Relay Race”’ 
as given at the meeting in Arlington recently. 

This early announcement is for you to just dot 
down the place, Salem, and the date, April 17. Plan 


to be there. 
oe 


UNIVERSALIST SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 
The March meeting of the Sabbath School Union 
will be held on Wednesday, March 21, at the Uni- 
versalist church, Everett. Directors’ meeting at 
5.45 p. m., supper at 6.40, evening program at 7.30. 
The speaker will be Rev. Frank Wade Smith, 
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minister of the Main Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Nashua, N. H. He will speak on “An Ex- 


periment in Young People’s Work.”’ From 1916 to 
1920 Mr. Smith was a member of the Methodist 
Board of Church Schools. Heis author of two books, 
“Leaders of Young People,’ and “‘How to Improve 
Your Sunday School.” 

Please notify the Secretary not later than March 
19 how many from your school wish supper. 


* * 


CALIFORNIA STATE CONVENTION 


The California Universalist Convention will be 
held at Pasadena, May 8-10. Preacher of Occa- 
sional Sermon, Rev. Clyde Sheldon Shepard, D. D., 
of Los Angeles. 

F.L. Masseck, Secretary. 


x 


LENTEN SERVICES IN BOSTON 


The Greater Boston Federation of Churches has 
arranged 12.15 p. m. Lenten services at Keith’s 
Theater, Feb. 23 to April 6, as follows: 

March 19. Rev. Frederick E. Heath, First Baptist 
Church, Jamaica Plain. 

20. Rev. H. Clinton Hay, D. D., Church of the 
New Jerusalem, Boston. 

21. Rev. Charles C. Keith, Eliot Congregational 
Church, Roxbury. ‘ 

22. Rev. William W. Fenn, D. D., Professor 
Theology, Harvard University. 

23. Rt. Rev. Chas. L. Slattery, D. D., Bishop of 
Massachusetts. 

26. Rev. Samuel M. Lindsay, D. D., Baptist 
Church, Brookline. 

27. Rev. Theodore G. Soares, D. D., University 
of Chicago. 

28. Rev. George E. Leighton, D. D., First Uni- 
versalist Church, Somerville. 

29. Rev. Paul Scherer, D. D., Holy Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, New York City. 

30. Dorothy T. Pomeroy. 

April 2. Rev. Herbert A. Jump, Union Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston. 

3. Rev. William Aull, D. D., Union Square Pres- 
byterian Church, Somerville. 

4. Canon B. H. Streeter, Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

5. Maundy Thursday—12 to 1 p. m. Rev. Ed- 
ward T. Sullivan, D. D., Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Newton. 

6. Good Friday—12 to 1 p. m., Rev. Robert 
Watson, D. D., First Presbyterian Church, Boston. 
Also, three hour servicee—12 to 3 p. m., Old South 
Meeting House. Drs. D. L. Marsh, B. O. Oxnam, 
F. M. Swaffield, E. H. Lindh, A. D. Parker, R. Cal- 
kins and G. E. Heath, preachers. 

Seven Baptists, eight Congregationalists, seven 
Episcopalians, two Lutherans, six Methodists, one 
New Church, three Presbyterians, four Unitarians 
and one Universalist are on the list. 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


The Historical Evidence for the 
Life of Christ 

Mar. 26—Evidence Outside the Gospels. 
Mar. 27—The Gospels and Their Sources. Mar. 
28—The Gospels as Evidence for Teaching of 
Christ. Mar. 29—The Gospels as Evidence for 
the Life of Christ. 

By Canon Burnett Hillman Streeter 


Fellow of Queea’s College, Oxford; Canon of 
Hereford; Fellow of the British Academy; Hon. 
D. D. Edin. 


On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 


Thursday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
_ and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol] Street :: :: Boston 


TWO GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
60 cents. 

The Adventures of Six Little Pussycats, 
By Mary Shaw Attwood. A fascinating 
story teaching kindness to animals, 
Beautiful illustrations. 50 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and ig within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
quests. : 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk. 


4 The Convenienily Located 
BIBLE STORE 


Complete Line at Every Price 
Send for catalog ov call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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Educational 


Lombard College 
GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
eourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES «= TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy {is an endowed boarding sches) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commoéi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very res 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, witb 
taboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Mi. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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mathematical problem that stumped you?” 

Famous Mathematician: “Yes, indeed. 
I could never figure out how, according to 
the magazine ads, eighty-eight per cent 
of the dentists recommend one brand of 
toothpaste, and ninety-two per cent 
recommend another brand, and ninety= 


five recommend still another brand.’’—Life. 
* * 


An individual offering envelope printed 
in colors. Size 21-2 x 4 inches. Price 40 
cents per 100, postpaid. 


“Buyers of cars are more particular 


nowadays than they used to be, are they The “CHICK” and the “lolly. Envelopes 


not?” we asked. 
‘Oh, yes!” responded the dealer. “While 51.4 offered to churches and Sunday schools as being very successful de- 


they used to ask all sorts of questions 2 : 5 , : 
about the mechanism, power, and so Vices in which to collect coins during the weeks that precede Haster. 


forth, now all they want to know is ‘What Their capacity is 75 dimes each, but quarters and half dollars may be 
is absolutely the lowest advance payment inserted. 
I must make?’ ’”’— Kansas City Star. 

ee One hundred sales objects on each one furnish an incentive to active 


John, aged six, was told that he had  .ojicitation. Size of these envelopes, 5 1-2 inches by 3 1-4 inches. Printed 


to go to the hospital to have his tonsils . 1 t eae 
removed, and his mother was bolstering up 1 colors on Strong paper Stock. 


his morale. ‘“‘I’ll be brave and do just Price: $2.50 per 100 oetonrd 
what you tell me, mother,’ he promised, 2 $ P > P P ~ 
“but I betcha one thing, they don’t palm 
off no crying baby on me, like they did 


on you when you were in the hospital.’’— CHILDREN 
Charleston News. 5 : 
4. bring in 

A prominent city man who is as mean BIG RETURNS 
as he is wealthy, relates an English paper, 
is fond of getting advice for nothing. when they 
Meeting his doctor one day, he said to WORK WITH THESE 
him: “I’m on my way home, doctor, and 
I feel very seedy and worn out generally. 


What ought Ito take?” 
Pic was the curt reply.—Boston 100 Chick | 100 Lilies 
ad fe UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Two flappers were discussing a male 
acquaintance, and one of them stated 
that she disliked him. 


“But if you dislike him,’’ observed the ’ 
other, ‘why did you let him kiss you?” FAIT I ; WV IT ; ; PO WV ER 


“Well,’”’ was the reply, ‘‘one can’t be 


176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


downright rude, you know!’’—Epworth : : 
ie The Life Story of Q. H. Shinn, D. D. 
Ro By Wm. H. McGlauflin, D. D. 


It is our desire to make you, our patron, 
feel at home while a guest of our theater, 


and any, diacourteiy Oueneee eee A book of over 300 pages portraying the life work 


employee will be greatly appreciated if of this zealous missionary 

called to the attention of the management. A 

—Dallas theater program. “A biography quite out of the ordinary; clear, concise, vigorous, 
a * | 


stirring. It quickens the heart beat. Through its pages we hear the 


How long the song of sorrow rings A z | ; 
voice of Dr. Shinn and feel his presence. The analysis of his character 


Through mortals’ melancholy soul— 


How swiftly fade the worldly things: and service is admirable, the arrangement original, and the whole story 
A smile, a rose, a ton of coal! an inspiration.” 
Buffalo Courier-Express. 
* * 


The book contains numerous illustrations and is 


He (bitterly): ‘Men are fools to marry!’ i 5 
attractively printed and bound 


She: “Yes, I agree with you, but what 
else can we marry?”— Kansas Wesleyan 
Advance. > Price $1.00, postpaid 


eee 


Some pedestrians who do not choose to UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


run get their names in the papers, too.— 


Exchange. 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


